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NEW! 
ART SONGS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Compiled and Edited by CHARLES HAYWOOD 
English Adaptations by OLGA PAUL 


Price $1.50 


“The aim of this volume has been to present 
such songs as offer musical commentary on the 
great social, political, and cultural changes that 
have taken place in the U.S.S.R. since the 
Revolutionary days of 1917." 


—from the instructive, historical, and crit- 
ical foreword to Art Songs of Soviet 
Russia by CHARLES HAYWOOD. 


18 Songs by 


Ippolitov-lvanov Kabalevsky Miaskovsky Khachaturian Krasev 
Davidenko Sergeev Shtreicher Kompaneetz Koval Milyutin 
Kartsev Polovinkin Sherfedinov Kankarovich Korchmaryov 


AND FROM THIS COUNTRY 
also Compiled and Edited by CHARLES HAYWOOD 


The James A. Bianpo Album 


of Outstanding Songs 


The “Negro Stephen Foster's” finest songs—19 of them—many not available 


elsewhere. The only collection of the celebrated composer's works on the 
market today. Fully illustrated. 


Price $1.50 
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FULL SCORE 
Is Here To 
Stay 


Under a new policy, recently 
announced, Boosey & Hawkes 
will supply as a regular part 
of the instrumentation, a full 
score to all new band num- 
bers, regardless of grade of 
difficulty or type of number.* 
The first 4 Class C numbers 
are off the press and if you 
would like to have a compli- 
mentary score, just drop us 
a line. | 


* Except Marches. 
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ORUM discussions that deal 
with the “problems” of the con- 
temporary American composers are 
scheduled with considerable regu- 
larity on the programs of the meet- 
ings of our musical organizations. 
We have listened to many of them 
and have taken part in several. For 
some reason they always sound so 
much alike that we begin to won- 
der dreamily whether we are back 
in Detroit one year ago, or in 
Cleveland two years ago, or in Cin- 
cinnati three years ago, or in St. 
Louis four vears ago. Or maybe we 
are hearing a recording that was 
played at all these meetings. 
Certainly the assimilation of 
newly composed music into the 
repertory of the individuals and 
organizations that produce a great 
portion of our musical fare is a mat- 
ter of greatest importance to every- 
one who is concerned with the 
growth of the musical life of our 
nation. There is every reason for 
holding these discussions even 
though the same viewpoints and ar- 
guments may be presented time and 
again. But the fact that there is 
so much repetition must indicate 
that no campaign of action follows 
the discussions. 


In the first place, the audiences 
at these meetings are usually com- 
posed of people who are already 
interested in a larger presentation 
of new music. They are the alert 
and progressive members of their 


organization who take the time and. 


spend the money to attend meetings. 
The preaching is done to a group 
of the already “saved,” and the mis- 
sionary work is left undone. It is 
this situation that leads us to de- 
vote the greater part of this issue 
to statements presented at a recent 
meeting sponsored by Composers- 


Authors Guild and the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. We be- 
lieve that the ideas expressed by 
them are generally representative of 
the thinking of the leaders who are 
concerned with the over-all problem 
of the impact of new music on the 
American public, particularly of 
new music written by American 
composers. 

Most of the contentions concern- 
ing ways and means of securing in- 
creased presentation of new music 
to larger audiences are stated in 
rather general terms and with few 
suggestions for implementation and 
action. In listening to the discus- 
sions we sometimes wish that there 
could be more constructive thinking 
concerning practical everyday pro- 
cedures that can be followed by in- 
dividuals and groups under normal 
conditions and with average re- 
sources. Let’s find a few of the bot- 
tlenecks and go to work on them 
instead of swinging wide in an en- 
deavor to include 140 million peo- 


ple all at once. 


Where is the worst bottleneck? 
Here is certainly one of the most 
effective: the teachers of college and 
conservatory level who continue to 
feed their students the same reper- 
tory year after year. If you don’t 
believe this, just stand around a col- 
lege or conservatory hallway for a 
half day and see what music the 
students are carrying when they 
come out of studios where they have 
completed lessons in voice, piano, 
violin, and so forth. Look over the 
selections that are required for en- 
trance examinations given to major 
music students in colleges and con- 
servatories. 

Now these students are going to 
be tomorrow’s performers and teach- 
ers. What are they going to per- 
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form and teach? Why the very mu- 
sic that was taught to them and 
they, in turn, will develop another 
generation that will be run through 
the same standard repertory mill. 

Isn’t this a _ logical place to 
start? It is an “organized” and well- 
defined field in which our several 
national music organizations have 
power and prestige. Why not con- 
centrate on this one approach for 
a time and see what will happen— 
instead of gunning in every direc- 
tion, trying to include artists, mana- 
gers, publishers, critics, and the 
American audience all at once. 

Perhaps you have a better idea for 
a specific, practical starting point. 
If so, let’s have it. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
The most modern and progressive of all beginners methods 


The YOST VIOLIN METHOD 


In three volumes 


In this method Dr. Yost introduces correct concepts of pure intonation and a new and simple 
solution to the confusing problem of position playing based upon relative finger and interval 
distance. The student who uses this text is assured of rapid progress. The method is adapted to 
the needs of class or private instruction for young or adult beginners. 


Price $1.00 each volume 


THE YOST SYSTEM OF VIOLIN TECHNIC 
Phenomenal Time- Saving 


Scale and Arpeggio Studies Studies in Finger Action and Position Playing 
$1.00 $1.00 
Exercises for Change of Positions The Key to the Mastery of Double Stopping 
$1.00 $1.00 


The Key to the Mastery of Bowing Basic Principles of Violin Playing 
$1.00 $1.50 


No system of teaching can dispense with work and practice, but much energy and time may be conserved and saved 
providing we understand the true nature of our problems and their ultimate and logical solution. To this subject Dr. 
Gaylord Yost has given exhaustive research and study, the result of which is the Yost system of violin technic based 
upon new methods of approach, some of which refute many of the old traditional concepts which had no basis in logic. 


The Thompson Progressive Method 


FOR THE SAXOPHONE 
In preparing this book, the composer has tried particu- 
larly to plan a method that would be thorough for the 


The Modern Way Method 


L. J. DIPPOLITO and K. E. THOMPSON 


student and also tend to simplifv the teaching of saxo- 
phone. Most books do not progress gradually and there- 
fore,.cause much uncertainty in the minds of students as 
well as extra work for the teacher in writing special ex- 
ercises or referring to various other books. 

Price—$1.50 


A method for training bands and orchestras, 
separately or combined, correctly in the short- 
est possible time. Full instrumentation. Also 
a practical method for individual instruction. 


Each part 75¢ Piano conductor $1.00 


Musicians Book of fnowledge 


The book with the answers by CLIFFORD A. CATON for 
music supervisors, directors of bands, orchestras and choruses. 
Price—$1.25 


Mr. Dealer, if you are not acquainted with these publications we will mail specimen copies upon 
request. If interested in band and orchestra music, write for catalog. Usual dealer's discount. 


VOLKWEIN BROTHERS, INC. 


Music Publishers 
632-34 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Christmas Carols 
or 


Secondary Schools 


A Collection of Twenty-one Traditional Carols Selected 
and Compiled by Arthur E. Ward and Doris Mooney. 


The editors, in arranging the voice parts of each number, en- 
deavored to keep in mind the capability of the average school 
chorus. Variety in arrangement has been obtained through the 
use of descant, solo parts, girls’ or boys’ voices used separately 
and other features which add to the interest in chorus singing. 
The accompaniments have been made simple. 


CONTENTS: 


Price, 40 cents 


Boar’s Head Carol, The (2-Part and 4-Part) 
16th Cent.—Traditional 
Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella 


In Dulci Jubilo (4-Part with Descant) 
14th Cent. German 


Jesus in Bethlehem Was Born 


(Unison, 2-Part or Old Provencal 17th Cent. 
Chant Noel (Unison with Descant)............0000+ French Men, Both Near and Far 
Christians, Awake (Unison and S.A.B.).... Wainwright (Upison: with “Descant) French 
Come, Shepherds Lowly (3-Part).......c..sc0000 Bohemian O Wond’rous Tree of Glory 
Deck the Halls (4-Part) ............ccsccccssscssssosees Old Welsh (Boys Unison and 3-Part Girls).............. Praetorius 
Down in Yon Forest (4-Part)..........ccss0scsescessees English Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow 


First Nowell, The (4-Part with Descant) 
17th Cent. Traditional 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
(Unison with Descant)................200000 Old Provencal 
Holly and the Ivy, The (Unison with Descant) English 
In a Manger Gently Lay (Unison) 
15th Cent. Traditional 


Silent Night (4-Part with Flute Obbl.)..............Gruber 
Voices Heard We From The Sky (4-Part)........ French 
Wassail Song (Unison or 4-Part)...........00 Old English 
When I Was a Seeker (4-Part)............ Negro Spiritual 


Willie, With Your Drum, Come Here 


(3 Part with Fife and Drum Acc.).......:.......... French 


Christmas -Tide 


A Medley of Christmas Carols Arranged for Chorus with Orchestra 


or Piano accompaniment or Orchestra alone. 


Compiled and arranged by Rosario Bourdon. 


Vocal Score 


Vocal Score . 


SSA —Nine Carols 


Christmas -Tide 


A Medley of Eleven Christmas Carols 


om Avowe 


by 
Rosario Bourdon 
VOCAL SCORE. 50 


@pchesttia Extra parts, each .20 


CONTENTS: 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 

Nazareth | 
Good King Wenceslas 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Oh Come, All Ye Faithful 


Joy to the World 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
The Angels and the Shepherds 
Silent Night 

The First Nowell 

Calm on the Listening Ear of Night 


Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER, 


10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


Is American Music Being 


Given a Fair Hearing? 


A summary of the approach to the discussion of this very 


important question is outlined here by the chairman of the 
Composers-Authors Guild Symposium, Dr. Isadore Freed. 


OR years there has been a great 

deal of controversy on the sub- 
ject of American music. This con- 
troversy actually centers around two 
questions and how one answers 
them: “What is American music?” 
and “Is there any good American 
music?” Everything else brought into 
the controversy is really in the 
nature of variations on the 
basic themes. 

Fundamentally, American music 
is a controversial subject for a va- 
riety of reasons. Some individuals 
believe that there is no American 
people in the same sense as there 
is an Italian people or a Chinese 
people; therefore there can be no 
American music. Others think of 
music as an international, a univer- 
sal expression. To them, of course, 
there can be no American music. 

With regard to the second ques- 
tion, “Is there any good American 
music?”, one must recognize that 
only recently has the American com- 
poser become a force to reckon 


two 


with. A half century ago very little 
music was being written here. ‘Today 
mountains of music are being cre- 
ated in our country. Naturally this 
music mirrors the twentieth cen- 
tury rather than the nineteenth, and 
it cannot possibly sound like Schu- 
bert or T'schaikowsky or Brahms. 

Here we reach the crux of the 
question. If one judges twentieth 
century American music with a nine- 
teenth century ear, it is not so good 
as ‘Pschaikowsky or Brahms. Nor 
were these two so good as Mozcart 
and Haydn to those who listened 
with an eighteenth century ear. But 
if one judges American music with 
a twenticth century ear, it compares 
very favorably with the best that 
Europe and South America have to 
offer. 

Why then is there so much ex- 
pressed and unexpressed opposition 
to the performance of American 
music? Composers-Authors Guild 
wanted to find out. It sponsored a 
symposium on American music and 


invited specialists in the various 
branches of music to express them- 
selves on the subject—a metropolitan 
critic, a small town critic, a pub- 
lisher, a composer, a performer, a 
manager, and a music teacher. The 
question to be discussed, “Is Amer- 
ican music being given a fair hear- 
ing?”’, was framed so that one could 
answer yes or no or express any 
shade of opinion between these 
extremes. 

Composers-Authors Guild knows 
that there is opposition to American 
music. It hoped through this sym- 
posium to bring this opposition into 
the open and then try to combat 
it in an intelligent manner. For 
this reason it planned the sym- 
posium with considerable care. A 
committee drew up a_ series of 
leading questions in several areas. 
These were addressed to the various 
speakers, who were asked to deal 
specifically with these questions in 
their papers. 


(Continued on page 60) 


On the afternoon of October 8, 1947 the Com- 
posers-Authors Guild held a public symposium in 
Carnegie Recital Hall, New York City. The subject 
of the symposium, “Is American Music Being Given 
a Fair Hearing?’’, was discussed by speakers whose 
statements appear in the following pages. A summary 


of these statements was presented later in the day 
at a dinner meeting of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and further discussion of the question 
took place there. The principal talks presented at 
the dinner meeting are also included in this issue. 


Editor 
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HE question, “Is American mu- 

sic being given a fair hearing?” 
is a controversial one; there will be 
many opinions regarding it. In ad- 
dition, it is an extremely complex 
question. Almost no other subject 
that I can think of is more compli- 
cated and many-faceted than Ameri- 
can music. 

The dissemination of music itself, 
generally speaking, depends on so 
many different people—composers, 
publishers, music dealers, perform- 
ers, teachers, managers, instrument- 
builders, unions, broadcasters, re- 
cording companies, and finally the 
public itself. But American music 
adds to the already complicated pic- 
ture such issues as the new versus the 
old; the matter of foreign artists 
appearing on American soil and 
American artists on foreign soil; 
questions of national patriotisms 
and prejudices; of whether or not 
English is a singable language. In- 
cidentally, in Bulgaria they have 
solved the question of opera in the 
native tongue in an eminently satis- 
factory manner. 

A man came to see me several 
years ago, during the war, a Bul- 
garian composer from Sofia. He 
showed me some of his music, in- 
cluding an opera in Bulgarian. I 
remarked, “Surely it was a waste of 
time to compose an opera in Bul- 
garian. Where could you get the 
singers?” 

“In Bulgaria,” he told me, “if 
they want to sing in the Sofia Royal 
Opera, they sing in Bulgarian and 
what’s more, I have had two operas 
mounted in Bulgaria. And what's 
still more—we do the whole operatic 
repertoire in Bulgarian. This in- 


Stating the Question 


ISADORE FREED 


Composer, Head of Composition Depariment, 


Hartt School of Music, Moderator of Symposium 


cludes Carmen, Faust and even Die 
Meistersinger.” 

“Why do you do such a crazy 
thing?” I asked. “Surely Wagner 
doesn’t sound right in Bulgarian.” 

His reply was a classic. He said, 
“You see, the people in Bulgaria 
unfortunately speak only Bulgarian 
and they like it. Consequently, they 
listen to Die Metstersinger with 
Bulgarian ears.” 

Should we Americans wonder 
what kind of ears we listen to opera 
with? If the English language, which 
is spoken by more than 300,000,000 
people scattered all over the earth 
is not good enough for opera, ought 
we to scrap the language and get a 
decent one? Or should we perhaps 
scrap opera? Or is it perchance our 
habits of thought which need an 
overhauling? 


Following Fashions 


American music, too, is concerned 
with questions of feminine snob- 
bishness. Just as American women, 
the best dressed on earth, look to 
Paris for fashions while the French 
women in general are quite ordi- 
narily dressed, so in music, Ameri- 
can women, who contribute largely 
to its support in this country, go in 
for foreign artists and foreign reper- 
toires. This causes a resistance to 
American music not based on_ in- 
trinsic musical values at all. I recall 
an incident of a society matron in 
Los Angeles who would not engage 
Godowsky to play at her home be- 
cause he happened to be visiting his 
daughter Dagmar at that time in 
Hollywood, and that made him a 
local pianist. Since the grass is al- 


ways greener in the next valley, can 
it be that a symphony by Shosta- 
kovich is always more attractive than 
one by Ernest Bloch because one 
lives in Moscow and the other in 
San Francisco? 

Then there is distrust of any- 
thing new, and perhaps—let us say 
it—American music is not so good 
as European music. Our music is 
fifty years old, their is five hundred 
years old. Yet only two years ago 
publishers, broadcasters, and record- 
ing companies fell over themselves 
about Latin American music, and 
certainly this music is even younger 
than ours and not nearly so good. 

Another complication is the inter- 
dependence and highly organized 
character of music. No part of it is 
a free agent. The performer depends 
on the manager, but the manager 
depends on the performer, and both 
depend on the critic and the public. 
The composer needs the publisher 
and the performer, yet both need 
the composer. ‘Thus we see how no 
part of music really stands alone. 

What are the facts with respect to 
the performance of American music. 
Is it true, as some claim, that it is 
played enough, or do statistics point 
the other way. A recent survey (Sep- 
tember 1947) by Musical America 
shows that the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, which played 86 works last 
season, and the NBC Symphony, 
which played 58 works, each devoted 
2 per cent of their total repertoire 
to American music. This means that 
out of a total of 144 works the two 
orchestras together played four 
American works. Among the great 
Eastern orchestras, the Boston Sym- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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American Composers Music 


DOUGLAS MOORE 


Composer and Chairman of Music Department, 


Columbia University 


HERE is one premise which 

must be admitted before any 
reasonable discussion of the prob- 
lems of the American composer can 
take place. Unfamiliar music is al- 
ways less in demand than the fa- 
miliar. This is an inveitable part of 
the musical process. It has always 
been true and it is even more ap- 
parent today with a rapidly expand- 
ing audience which is being catered 
to by a highly organized industry, 
eager, as any right-minded industry 
would be, for maximum profit. 

It is therefore obvious that sen- 
sible program making, except when 
devised for a very special and so- 
phisticated audience, will include 
only a limited amount of the unfa- 
miliar. That is true in all fields save 
the popular, where special tech- 
niques operate to break down re- 
sistance to the new, and where the 
new is really essential because the 
old has not enough survival value to 
provide for a very large public de- 
mand. 

Various factors of selection govern 
the small part of the average pro- 
gram which safely can be devoted to 
the unfamiliar. An unfamiliar piece 
by a composer whose style is already 
known and liked and whose prestige 
is great is less of a risk than a work 
by a little known composer. And if 
the latter category is called upon, a 
work couched in a language resem- 
bling that of some well-known com- 
poser has a better chance of immedi- 
ate success than something of 
striking originality. But the path of 
the new in music has always been 
steep and thorny and will no doubt 
remain so. 

With this initial premise in mind, 
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some of the criticism directed toward 
the contemporary composer are 
downright silly. The manager and 
quite often the performer tell us 
gloomily that the presentation of 
our music involves sacrifice because 
audiences do not want it. This we 
know and appreciate. But they go 
on to offer some useless advice in 
which I am compelled to admit they 
are joined by some critics. They say 
the trouble lies in the nature of our 
offerings. Now if the American com- 
poser could only produce another 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, or Ver- 
di’s Aida, the public would come 
flocking to his standard. 


Musie for Today 


Well, in the first place, no com- 
poser of the twentieth century could 
possibly write such a work. Suppose 
one hundred years ago the great- 
grandfathers of today’s managers, 
performers, and critics had said to 
composers of the Romantic period, 
“Why don’t you write like Bach in 
his Brandenburg Concertos, or like 
Vivaldi in his sonatas, or like Han- 
del in his operas? Then you might 
possibly get a performance or two.” 
The works which we are expected to 
emulate were perfect expressions of 
their own age and as such were fresh 
and interesting, not stale and deriva- 
tive. Now possibly the Romantic age 
was a better one than our own. I am 
not sure of this, but I am sure that 
we composers have to think and feel 
in this age if our music is to come to 
life at all. And the twentieth cen- 
tury, which has been derided by 
many alleged lovers of music, is not 


one to dismiss lightly. In the year 
2047 there may well be wails for 
works like the Hindemith Matthis 
der Maler, the Stravinsky Sympho- 
nie de Psaumes, or the Prokofieff 
Second Violin Concerto. These are 
works for any age to be proud of, 
and what is more they have won a 
place for themselves on programs 
which is fairly secure. 

No, the music must be new and 
fresh even if audiences take more 
kindly at first to the imitative va- 
riety. Perhaps some of you may 
think that because I have mentioned 
no American work besides these 
three I am prepared to admit that 
the music of the American compos- 
ers is inferior. That it is less cele- 
brated is obvious, and that fact 
brings us to the crux of the argu- 
ment. These three works and the 
nineteenth century favorites I men- 
tioned above were not written by 
unknown composers. They were 
compositions of men already estab- 
lished in public esteem. In each case 
the public expected and the public 
got something of genuine quality. 
All these men were composers whose 
careers had been built by the per- 
formers, managers, critics, and pub- 
lic which gave them opportunity 
and encouraged them. Was the sole 
factor in their success their indi- 
vidual great talent? Is the relative 
non-success of the American com- 
poser to be explained by saying that 
there is no talent in the Western 
hemisphere? If that is true, heredity 
has played us an odd trick, because 
we seem to have displayed all the 
other talents of our European an- 
cestors. 

Continued on page 50) 
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Photo of actual master steel mandrels used 
to form the famous 22B Conn trumpet 
mouthpipe and bell. These two mandrels are 
priceless, representing the accumulated ex- 


perience of years of trumpet making. 


and dance organizations agree that the Conn 228 trumpet has the most 
nearly perfect trumpet bore of any trumpet ever developed anywhere at 
any time. During the past 30 years many other manufacturers have attempted 
to copy this famous trumpet bore but constant improvement by Conn research 
has kept it at the top, in a class by itself. You'll be glad to know that the 228 


today is finer than ever and can now be obtained from your Conn dealer. 


To constantly improve metals for trumpets 
Conn uses latest scientific tools, such as 
$10,000 spectroscope which detects metals 
in an alloy in as small amounts as one part 


in one million... assures finer instruments. 


Sint 22 Gut 


-Thousands of top trumpet artists in symphony orchestras, concert bands 


Patented Clickless Crysteel Valves are used 
on Conn instruments exclusively . . . are 
*‘smooth as crystal and hard as steel.’ Bet- 
ter fitting, easier working, longer wearing 


than ordinary valves... dependable, too. 
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The Performing Artist and Song Literature 


LENTY of good American music 

is being written, but not all of it 
published, to be sure. I have in my 
own files right now enough excellent 
songs by contemporary Americans 
to use ten new songs a season for 
the next ten years. Some of them are 
in manuscript, most of them in pub- 
lished form. They are good songs 
and I do not differentiate between 
good from the art standpoint and 
good from the public appeal stand- 
point. I feel very strongly that any 
good piece of music well performed 
will get the audience reaction that 
the artist naturally wants. I must 
qualify this by saying that no mat- 
ter what the basic musical value of 
the particular composition may be, 
unless the artist is convinced of its 
worth and can perform it with all 
of his technical equipment and artis- 
tic conviction, it is not a good song 
for that particular artist to program. 


Critics and New Music 


Very often the New York critics 
justly pan a new piece because it 
has been given an inferior perform- 
ance. It is very hard for a critic to 
evaluate a work which he has never 
heard before unless that piece is 
performed as the composer intended. 
I must say, however, that very often 
the critics incline to be more severe 
in their judgment of our native 
works than they are of importations. 
This tendency is both good and bad. 
It should be encouraging to the 
composer and the artist to feel that 
a higher standard is being set, but 
at the same time it can de discourag- 
ing to have a work shrugged off 
simply because it does not measure 
up to a Schubert lied. It is certainly 
the duty of the American singer to 
examine new American music care- 
fully and to use as much of it as fits 
into a well-balanced program. It is 
an obligation which we must all 
assume, in addition to being a priv- 
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ilege. It is only through performance 
that we can build American song 
literature, and it is only compara- 
tively recently that such building 
has been seriously undertaken. All 
that is necessary is to examine the 
programs of thirty or forty years ago 
in comparison with the programs of 
today to see that we have really 
made strides toward establishing in 
the minds of the public the import- 
ance of our own native output. 

As far as the so-called provinces 
are concerned, that is where the vast 
majority of concerts are given, and 
if we do not program our finest ma- 
terial for those concerts we are do- 
ing a disservice to ourselves as artists, 
to the American composer, and to 
the American musical audience. Let 
me repeat that it is my deep con- 
viction, based on experience, that 
good music performed well has uni- 
versal appeal for an _ audience, 
whether that audience is in New 
York’s Town Hall or Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, or an audience made up of 
servicemen, the great majority of 
whom have never heard what we 
call concert music. I feel that the 
performing artist during the war 
should have learned this lesson, for 


I could cite instance after instance 
where the finest music got a com- 
pletely favorable -reaction from our 
service personnel, whereas those 
same groups of servicemen walked 
out on poor performances. 

I am sorry to say that certain man- 
agers have been responsible for mak- 
ing their artists sing meretricious 
programs on tour because they still 
seem to feel that the audiences in the 
so-called provinces are less musical 
than those in the big cities. It is 
certainly the duty of the manager 
to discuss with the artist a given 
program, but it is certainly unwise 
to dictate to the artist what he or 
she should sing. I know of one art- 
ist who, at a manager’s insistence, 
sang the same program for five con- 
secutive seasons and finally, in tears, 
said she would never sing again if 
she had to repeat that program for 
another season. If I may be personal 
for a moment, I sing the same pro- 
gram on tour that I sing in Chicago, 
Boston, Washington, or Carnegie 
Hall. I sang my Carnegie Hall pro- 
gram for three thousand marines 
in Quantico, and I must say that I 
find very little difference in the re- 
ceptivity of these various groups. 


Obligation of Artist 


I naturally feel very strongly 
about American songs and _ their 
composers. Having worked closely 
with five of the contemporary young 
American composers and_ having 
sung their songs with great success, 
I feel that I owe them a great debt. 
I can never finish a concert without 
acceding to requests for songs by 
Americans which it has been my 
privilege to introduce, and I feel 
that it is definitely a part of my 
obligation as an American artist to 
present to the American public as 
much of the fine music which is 
being written today as it is possible 
to include in each of my programs. 
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Berlin's 
WHITE CHRISTMAS 


@ BAND An. by Eric Leidzen Full Band 
Symphonic Band 


@ OCTAVOS SATB. T.T.BB. SSA. S.A, 
@ ORCHESTRATION An. by Jack Mason 

@ MINI ORK An. by Jimmy Dale 

e PIANO SOLO 

@ SIMPLIFIED PIANO SOLO 


Berlin's 
THE FREEDOM TRAIN 


@e BAND A. by Eric Leidzen Full Band 
Symphonic Band 


@ ORCHESTRATION An. by Larry Wagner 
@ SIMPLIFIED PIANO SOLO 


IRVING BERLIN MUSIC CORPORATION 


1650 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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HE lot of the American com- 


poser is still not a happy one. 
Not so long ago it was the fashion 
to bewail the fact that he was not 
being heard at all; his future was 
in jeopardy. Conditions did im- 
prove, he did get more attention. 
The first performances of his works 
increased in number. As his music 
was heard, he gained some apprecia- 
tion, but more important he learned 
whether his music had any audience 
appeal. He took heart. Having 
cleared this hurdle, however, he im- 
mediately ran into another obstacle, 
perhaps more formidable than the 
first—the problem of second, third, 
and fourth performances presented 
itself. Here he has been stymied 
down to the present moment. To 
the question, “Is American music 
being given a fair hearing?” the 
only answer is, “No.” 

Since we can never know a great 
deal about American music until it 
is heard in the concert halls, it 
remains for performers of music to 
place American works on their pro- 
grams. Despite our musical awaken- 
ing, we may still be musically imma- 
ture, but we have certainly passed 
the point where we are content to 
drift along, soothed to complacency 
by hearing only the old masters. We 
are immediately interested in gadg- 
ets that make our homes more com- 
fortable, we flock to the latest mov- 
ies, we pore over the current best 
sellers, but we close our ears to the 
newest music and are inclined to 
look down our noses at anything re- 
sembling an all-American program. 
Our defense may be that the new 
music rasps our sensibilities more. 
Does it not at least command as 
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much attention in our everyday lives 
as each of the other experiences we 
take as a matter of course? 

There is no need to put the old 
aside just for the new, but we must 
reclaim the best of our own con- 
temporary music. Others who do 
creative work are not necessarily 
producing masterpieces, but we give 
them our attention. To close our 
ears to the work of American com- 
posers is unsportsmanlike, to say the 
least. What we need is a demand for 
repeated hearings of music found at 
least acceptable on first perform- 
ance. To discover unknown talent 
and give it a break is still the great- 
est challenge in music today, but the 
discovery is not enough. Promotion 
is obligatory. We must go beyond 
the fetish of giving first perform- 
ances only, and make further ac- 
quaintance with this music. It has 
become the duty of every musical 
performer to recognize that he is 
part of the lifeline in the art of 
music, that in bringing alive the 
musical scene he belongs to the 
times in which he lives. 


Crities on Record 


The Music Critics’ Circle of New 
York has put itself on record as 
wanting to play a part in the build- 
ing of American music. Its annual 
awards in the field of orchestral, of 
chamber, and of dramatic music are 
aimed to recognize the outstanding 
works among the first performances 
given during a single season. These 
have no monetary value, but they 
reflect mature judgment and pub- 
licize merit. They also serve in help- 
ing to build an American repertory. 


The critics have gone further. 
They have attempted to promote 
the establishment of an American 
repertory by citing works reheard 
during a music season which they 
consider worthy of further cultiva- 
tion. At this point their efforts have 
fallen on fairly barren ground. They 
have discovered that the number of 
American works actually reheard in 
the course of a single season is sparse 
indeed. Nothing could be more stul- 
tifying than such a state of affairs. 

The individual critic worth his 
salt is almost obliged to take a tol- 
erant attitude toward contemporary 
music. Think of his problem: he 
might even misjudge a new work 
which wins general acceptance! 
Therein he shows his wisdom as well 
as his common sense. It is his duty 
to point out on first hearing, if 
possible, what reservations he may 
have, but not allow them to cloud 
his judgment of the piece as a 
whole. Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto 
is a case in point. When one critic 
heard it for the first time he wrote, 
“A banal and empty score. If one 
were to say that it is infantile, it 
would be an insult to childhood.” 
Ten years later another critic wrote, 
“IT have always found the work ten- 
der, poetical, magical, and heart 
rendingly Gallic.” Beyond every- 
thing else the critic must guard 
against the very conservatism in the 
concert halls which is responsible 
for the dilemma of American music. 

The critic can only blast away. It 
is the performer who determines 
the course of events. Behind him, 
unfortunately, may be the advice of 
a board of directors, a manager, a 

(Continued on page 49) 
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INCE I am connected with the 
Music Division of the New York 
Public Library, the Music Depart- 
ment of New York University, the 
National Music League, the Metro- 


politan Opera Association, and 
other organizations concerned with 
music, I might discuss one or several 
of these groups. Music obviously is 
one of my chief interests, but it is 
as a friend of contemporary com- 
position that I wish to speak pri- 
marily—a subject close to my heart. 

Just because a person writes music 

does not mean that he or she is a 
sacred cow or deserves special favors; 
but people who claim to be inter- 
ested in music and do not know 
what is going on in the creative field 
deserve special condemnation in my 
opinion. Most of you, I assume, are 
not so historically minded that you 
wish to live primarily in the past. 
I speak with feeling since I spend 
hours daily surrounded by books 
written anywhere from one to five 
hundred years ago, other hours lec- 
turing to New York University stu- 
dents on music of the past, and 
many an evening attending perform- 
ances of nineteenth century opera 
at Broadway and 4oth Street, not to 
mention late afternoons listening to 
conventional recital programs of 
Music League artists. The only 
thing that keeps me from going mad 
is getting away from all this and 
listening finally to music of my own 
time and place. Give me the twen- 
tieth century; give me today; give 
me the year 1948. 

Some of us are lazy, acting as if 
intellectual work stopped after we 
left high school or college. We find 
it simpler to take the path of least 
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resistance and begrudge the men- 
tal effort that is required to listen 
to a contemporary work. How often 
have we heard, “When I go out in 
the evening, I want to relax and be 
amused. Why should I tax my mind 
in the evening when I have used it 
all day?” The answer to that atti- 
tude is: if democratic society is to 
continue, we cannot lie down and 
refuse to think. Liberty, to mention 
but one of our goals, is a constant 
struggle. In a dictatorship there is 
less thinking by the public, and if 
one of Mr. Shostakovich’s sympho- 
nies is pronounced bad by Pravda, 
that is the last word. That is not the 
American way. We believe in in- 
telligent public opinion and in an 
evolving, not a static, society. The 
forward-looking people in this coun- 
try have always been curious and 
interested in innovation. We have 
had some splendid innovators: Poe 
and Whitman in poetry, Sousa and 
Gershwin in popular music, Charles 
Ives in more abstract musical 
thought. Personally I do not believe 
that our interest in contemporary 
composition should be confined to 
the atonal school. I like atonal mu- 
sic, and it has much in common 
with certain trends in present-day 
painting; however, there are other 
music styles that appeal to me and 
of course a broad interest in music 
must take in contemporary folklore 
and popular music. I enjoy all three 
types, and I do ot think there is 
anything inconsistent in being fond 
of hillbilly, music hall, and Carnegie 
Hall programs. 

Speaking to an audience repre- 
senting the National Federation of 
Music Clubs makes me realize the 


extent to which music has organized 
in this country. Your group has 
members in every state of the Union 
and can do a great deal to color 
public opinion. We know what the 
Book-of-the-Month Club has done 
for literature. It seems to me that 
with better organization more could 
be done for music. At present the 
managerial chains of concert artists 
and the advertising agencies for ra- 
dio programs, not to mention the 
musicians union itself, have little 
interest in quality so far as contem- 
porary composition is concerned. 
The interests of all three groups are 
economic rather than artistic or so- 
cial. While I recognize the influence 
of economics in life, I believe there 
are cultural values quite as import- 
ant to society. Music is one of the 
outstanding forces in life, as Plato 
knew and as the three groups men- 
tioned above understand, but what 
are we doing to foster it intelli- 
gently? Amazingly little. Yet there 
is a lack of consistency in the atti- 
tude. If businessmen are so inter- 
ested in improving hybrid corn and 
breeds of cattle, why not strains of 
music? How can we improve musi- 
cal composition, you ask? Simply by 
listening to it, getting to know it, 
shaping an intelligent public opin- 
ion about it, and expending some 
mental effort in the process. The 
creator needs your reactions to his 
work; he must have them if there is 
to be a proper balance and logic to 
his pieces. Your task entails con- 
siderable responsibility. 

Why is our music important? Do 
I talk as a chauvinist? It is import- 
ant because music, in order to flour- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The “Out-of-Town” Critic 


CARL LINDSTROM 


Managing Editor and Music Critic 
Hartford (Conn.) Times 


CANNOT believe that there is 

any great difference between the 
state of culture in New York and 
in Hartford, Connecticut, Sedalia, 
Missouri, or Sacramento, California, 
if by culture we mean the accept- 
ance of new music, experimental 
music, or the esoteric. 

There seems to be a general fear 
of the new music regardless of 
whether it is foreign or American. 
If there is a greater acceptance of 
new foreign music than of new 
American music I think the answer 
is to be looked for in the scores 
themselves. It may be heresy to say 
so, but in my opinion the foreign 
contemporary composer is closer to 
his audience than is the American. 
He is not afraid of imagery in music 
—whether you call it descriptive or 
graphic or literary or, for that mat- 
ter, romantic. W. J. Henderson said 
all music was romantic. 

Except for ballet scores, American 
music is anything but graphic, and 
of course ballet music is necessarily 
choreographic. 

It is unwise to be categorical 
about this, but by and large I think 
that the American composer is an 
ivory tower workman to a far greater 
extent than is the case abroad. It 
may be something more than a cir- 
cumstance that most American com- 
posers are making their living on 
university faculties. This tends to 
give them the academic point of 
view. 

It seems slightly ironical that in 
America, where the advertising arts 
have reached their finest flower— 
that is the arts of public relations, 
ballyhoo, or any other names you 
want to give the promotional urge— 
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the composer suffers the most for 
lack of advertising. Certainly, Rus- 
sia, whose music in recent years has 
received the most attention, has out- 
done the United States completely 
in the art of promoting its com- 
posers. 

To quote from an Associated 
Press dispatch of fairly recent date: 


London, September 1—Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, the Soviet composer, has written a 
Festive Overture dedicated to the goth an- 
niversary of Soviet power, which will be 
performed for the first time by the Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic Orchestra, the Moscow 
radio said tonight. 

“In this piece I sought to portray the 
feelings of people who went through grave 
war trials, who smashed the enemies of 
their homeland and who are now restoring 
their country,” the composer was quoted as 
saying. “I have endeavored to embody in 
musical images the elan of peaceful labor.” 


Press Relations 


In all my years in a newspaper 
office I have never seen any item 
remotely similar to that concerning 
a new composition by any American 
composer. Now whose fault is that? 
The composers’, the newspapers’, 
the wire services’, such as the Asso- 
ciated Press or the United Press? 
I do not think so. Newspapers and 
news gathering organizations are 
much too busy just gathering news 
to go looking for free advertising 
and ballyhoo. A great deal of any 
news editor’s time is consumed with 
straight-arming press agents. 

One of the most conspicuously 
successful campaigns staged in re- 
cent years was turned loose on Shos- 
takovich’s Seventh Symphony. The 
subject matter was dramatized as 


the Battle of Leningrad, and all 
this when the war was still on and 
interest was intense. The score was 
microfilmed and flown by fast plane 
halfway around the world. As a 
result of all this attention, publicity, 
if you will, or news, the world’s lead- 
ing conductors were fighting for the 
privilege of playing the symphony 
first. When three conductors of that 
caliber elbowed one another aside 
for the privilege of creating a pre- 
miere, the result was not ballyhoo; 
it was news! 

But first the composer had to give 
the press agent something to get his 
teeth into, and what could be smart- 
er—smart isn’t the word for it; it was 
a stroke of genius—than for Shos- 
takovich not simply to create a 
symphony but to dramatize it as the 
Battle of Lenigrad at a time when 
that was what all the world was 
thinking about? 

This is not a question of esthetics. 
Maybe this music is phony and the 
neglected American music is real, 
but the public is listening to one 
and does not seem to care to hear 
the other. So we are confronted 
with a condition and not a theory. 
It’s going to take a whole lot more 
than all the music critics in the 
world—metropolitan and small city— 
to make over human nature, or even 
to make over the receptivity of the 
average human being tonal 
images. 

After a good many years of ex- 
perience, I question the value of the 
small-town critic’s sitting in on each 
and every home-town recital, or on 
the performances of local choruses 
and scholastic instrumental groups. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Announcing the NEW 


Goldentone Plastic Reed oa 


Wt At last! Cane reed “feel” and play- (roe cae 
qualities — guaranteed to last Standard Smooth Finish 


for 1 full year! available nn 


Professionals are switching to the new 

Goldentone Frosted Plastic Reeds be- Smooth finish also 

cause they give remarkable tone and available at $2 each for 

power, always play instantly without Alto or Bass Clarinet, 
wetting, and feel exactly like a cane reed in the mouth. Soprano or C-Mel- 


< ody Saxophone. 
Students and teachers are switching to Goldentone Frosted Plastic 


Reeds because they insure the student of absolute uniformity at all 
times... enable him to concentrate on tone and tech- 

nique. No sogginess, no softening, yet may be 

trimmed or sanded like a cane reed. Students 

like the economy, too—only $1 a year or 

less— guaranteed! 


Ask your music dealer for a new Gold- 4 : Look for 
entone FROSTED Reed today. i: this display at 


your dealer’s. 


BY LEADING 


Your Instrument 
Will Play Better 


and Last 


Lifetime 
Facing 


Clarion 
Crystal 


Smoother Playing Mouthpiece 


For Clarinet 


with the Goldentone | Te fecingona Clarion ony 
Aircraft formulas—originally developed Crystal Mouthpiece will 

to make aircraft instruments function 

perfectly at all temperatures. Speed up Matched Combination never wear out. It will not warp. 
action of valves, keys and slides—make Gives a lifetime of perfect service 
them work better even when they’re The famous Goldentone Plastic Mouth- 2 f f Choi f 
stone cold. Will not gum or corrode. Bore pe Goldentone Plastic Reed and and periect performance. ance © 
oil prevents water penetration, the cause agni-Tone Ligature carefully matched four facings—close to long open. 

of cracking in woodwind instruments. as a unit by Selmer experts and tested 

for top performance. This trio works so 
Speedex Valve Oil 2 4 smoothly and easily together that you'll 
Speedex Slide Oil e find yourself playing better with less effort. 
Speedex Key Oil PER Best of all, you get all three for the \ 
Speedex Bore Oil BOTTLE price of an ordinary mouthpiece alone! Pe. ee | A T A L oe 6 


Choice of black or white mouthpiece. 
Other SPEEDEX Products Medium facing only. Mes New Selmer Pocket 


SPEEDEX NO-STICK, Frees sticking pads on saxes, Black White ; Showbook No. 11 
clarinets and other woodwinds. Per bottle, B35e Clarinet . . 2. $4.95 $5.95 : shows newest band 
SPEEDEX METAL POLISH. Terrific cleaning action and orchestra instru- 
without grit or chalky residue. Per bottle “35 Se pon 6.95 ments your dealer is 
SPEEDEX LACQUER POLISH. Quickly makes all lac- 7.98 featuring now. Sent 
ee instruments gleam like new again. 35 Packaged in handsome plastic box suitable for ee) FREE on request. 
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Y answer to the question “Is 
American music being given 
a fair hearing?” is a very emphatic 
“No!” American music has never re- 
ceived the recognition that it de- 
serves, and it never will until all the 
institutions and individuals that are 
needed to give it a fair hearing join 
together and formulate a definite 
long-range plan, covering period 
of years, that will be designed sote- 
ly for the purpose of promoting 
American music. 

These combined forces should in- 
clude the composers, the librettists, 
the lyric writers, the publishers, the 
performers, the critics, the managers, 
the radio, the press, the music 
schools, the music clubs, the teach- 
ers, and every other agent that has a 
stake and a pride in American cul- 
ture, As matters stand at the present 
time, all the above-mentioned agents 
do a lot of talking about what they 
have done or are doing in an indi- 
vidual way to promote American 
music, but unless they close ranks 
and present a united front with a 
definite, clear-cut, workable plan, 
the case is hopeless. 

A plan of this kind, if it is to be 
successful, must be worked out with 
definite objectives in mind. The 
main objective, as I see it, is for all 
of us to realize that there is Ameri- 
can music that should and must be 
heard, and that the only way it can 
obtain a_ satisfactory hearing is 
through a unified voluntary organi- 
zation of the above-mentioned insti- 
tutions. This voluntary organization 
should adopt a slogan which all will 
solemnly agree to uphold faithfully. 
This slogan might go something like 
this, “We Are Resolved to Do All 
in Our Power to Give American 


Music a Fair and Unbiased Hear- 
ing, Whenever and Wherever Pos- 
sible.” 

Such a slogan would focus atten- 
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tion on the fact that there is music 
by American composers that deserves 
to be heard, and that these organ- 
ized forces are determined that it 
shall be given a fair hearing. Also, 
such an organization slogan 
would centralize all efforts now car- 
ried on by individuals and separate 
organizations, and would spotlight 
the whole “cause” as nothing else 
could. If enough of the right kind 
of publicity were given to such a slo- 
gan, in a comparatively short time 
it would become a great incentive 
to every person who believes in and 
lives for the day when American 
music will receive the recognition 
and respect which it deserves. 
Plenty of people will say that 
such a plan is a fantastic dream; that 
it could never be brought to reality. 
Many will scoff at the idea of bring- 
ing together so many varied inter- 
ests. Let me remind these doubters 
that in this great country of ours, 
absolutely nothing is impossible. 
All we need is to believe that such 
a procedure is just, and the only 
efficient way to handle this very im- 
portant problem. All of us can and 
should contribute something to the 


carrying out of such an enterprise. 
I mention below just two ways in 
which teachers could help. 

1. Pressure can and should be 
brought to bear on the American 
teacher who has been European 
trained, and who has no interest in 
and feels no responsibility toward 
the young American students with 
whom he is in daily contact. These 
students rarely play or sing Ameri- 
can music. 

I include, too, in this group, the 
foreign-born teacher who is_ privi- 
leged to teach in this country, but 
who knows practically nothing of 
American music, and in most cases 
cares less. These teachers have a 
great influence on their immature 
students, too many of whom never 
hear anything about American mu- 
sic except scornful and derisive criti- 
cism. If the teacher happens to be 
French, he knows and teaches only 
French music. If he is German, it is 
only German music that he likes 
and with which he is familiar, and 
so on and on. Is it any wonder that 
many American students, surround- 
ed during their formative and im- 
pressive years by this sort of influ- 
ence, grow to maturity knowing ab- 
solutely nothing but music of the 
past. In my opinion, some serious 
thought should be given and some 
positive action taken to combat this 
pernicious influence in America. 

2. The teacher’s studio can be and 
should be a laboratory and work- 
shop for the examination and ap- 
praisal of newly written composi- 
tions. The teacher can be an im- 
portant point of liaison between the 
composer, the performer, the pub- 
lisher, and the manager. All teach- 
ers should be as vitally interested in 
present-day American music as most 
of them are in so-called classical mu- 
sic, since it is their obligation to 
(Continued on page 58) 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Writes Monumental 
FIRST WORK for CONCERT 


MARCH for BAND 


A Concert March in Classical Vein with a refreshing melody and counter-melody 
. . . Interesting technical structure introducing four different themes . . A large 
new work destined to create a foremost niche in concert band music. 

Full Band 4.50 Symphonic Band 6.50 


presents NEW BAND MUSIC ae you 


BUGLE CALL RAG ] 
Arr. by Philip J. lang 
by N. Roubanis A modern paraphrase by Erik Leidzen n 
Arr. by Philip J. Lang mous instrumental number, available 
to today's concert bands for the first fe) 
df it time. Dedicated to the famed bandleader, 
ne oF big record favoriies Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 
scored in a tempting beguine tempo, P 
ne thentic & d BRASS BAND BOOGIE musically on his initials. Composed by as 
retaining its authentic flavor and mys- by Philip J. Lang wae : re 
An excellent showpiece incorporating Of his most intimate friends. 
modern rhythmic effects for every 
section. 
Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 Full Band 2.50 Symph. Band 4.00 li 
re) 
First Movement FROM THE NEW WORLD Symphony No. 5 Ic 
by Anton Dvorak Transcribed by Erik Leidzen h 
For the first time in o band setting, this FIRST MOVEMENT of the well-known Dvorak symphony has been brilliantly scored Ww 
to be the feature of your most auspicious concert. Pp’ 
Full Band 7.00 Symph. Band 9.50 tl 
si 
CARNIVAL OF ROSES by J. Olivadoti Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 
WOODLAND SERENADE by G. E. Holmes 2.50 4.00 a 
VANITY FAIR Overture py G. E. Holmes 3.50 5.00 ‘a 
MUSICAL TYPIST by R. Munro Arr. Lang 4.00 6.00 I 
(Musical Typist bandstrations include Xylophone and Piano Accordion Solo Parts. Piano Solo Part 1.00) ' 
Just Published for ORCHESTRA! ye 
al 
REVIVAL by Morton Gould la 
(A Fantasy on Six Spirituals) ol 
An interesting fantasy on well-known spirituals including ‘'Little David Play On Your Harp," “All God's Chillun Got Wings,” m 
“Steal Away," “‘Were You There,” ‘Ezekiel Saw De Wheel’ and “Joshua Fit De Battle Of Jericho" in the inimitable, color- Pp 
ful Gould manner. Pp. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 in 
in 
tl 
FIDDLE-FADDLE JINGLES ALL THE WAY ie 
by Leroy Anderson Compiled & Arr. by Howard R. Cable e 
A modern work for STRING ORCHESTRA fashioned America’s favorite radio jingles in a sparkling 
after Paganini’s ‘Perpetual Motion" and featured musical illusion, abetted with twinkling good humor be 
by many groups with great success. and imagination. th 
Complete 2.50 Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 th 
Band Arrangement in preparation 
as 
th 
1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Pe 
Chicago 4, Ill. - Los Angeles 14, Cal. in 
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AY I establish at the outset 

that, in this symposium, I am 
not a spokesman for any publisher 
or group of publishers. What I say 
will be based on my observations of 
policy concerning American music 
as usually practiced by most of the 
representative publishers of serious 
music in this country. 

I believe that all American pub- 
lishers are anxious to add the works 
of American composers to their cata- 
logs. There is no doubt that, if he 
had to make a choice, the publisher 
would choose an American work in 
preference to any others, provided 
that all musical and commercial con- 
siderations were equal. 

In a compilation listing new mu- 
sic of 67 American publishers of 
serious music, for the year 1946, 
there are 3656 different items, the 
greater portion being by American 
composers. This list does not cover 
all serious music issued in America 
last year, but it gives an indication 
of the amount of new American 
music that is made available to the 
public in printed form. It seems 
paradoxical that while we are touch- 
ing on ways and means of publish- 
ing more music, the music dealers 
throughout the country are con- 
stantly shouting that they cannot 
absorb all the new music that is 
being published. | am inclined to 
think that there is some basis for 
their complaint. 


Most American publishers set 


aside a portion of their budget for 
the publication of new serious mu- 
sic. They do this, I believe, as an 
indication of their faith in the fu- 
ture of the American composer 
rather than as a means to make 
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quick profits. But the number of 
manuscripts that any publisher can 
issue per annum is circumscribed by 
his resources, th financial and 
physical. 

It should always be remembered 
that a publisher must make money 
to stay in business. The odds against 
the success of any new publication 
are tremendous. The publisher 
knows from experience, however, 
that certain types of music, which 
he classifies as “commercial,” are 
less risky as investments than music 
he classifies as “‘prestige.” He, there- 
fore, must issue sufficient ‘““commer- 
cial” music to cover his overhead and 
show a reasonable profit if he is to 
have the funds necessary for pub- 
lishing “prestige” music. 

It is not simple to draw a sharp 
line between “commercial” and 
“prestige” music, for occasionally a 
publication originally considered 
“prestige” turns out to be financially 
successful. With a product whose 
reception by the public is so un- 
predictable, it is perhaps prudent to 
generalize rather than be specific. 
Therefore, I have used the term 
“commercial” to describe music that 
falls into a class that has a large 
potential market, and “prestige” for 
music that has a small potential 
market—so small that the publisher 
cannot hope to break even on his 
investment. 


Evaluating Manuscripts 


There are many considerations 
that must be taken into account in 
judging a new manuscript. I am cer- 
tain that every musician will agree 
that the most important considera- 


tion must be with regard to the 
musical value of the composition. It 
must be musically correct and it 
should have esthetic value regard- 
less of its form. It should add some- 
thing to the literature of its class 
and should appeal to a large group 
of listeners rather than to a small 
one. Let us clarify this last statement 
by saying that a publisher might 
consider that a sonata or concerto 
for bassoon would have some ap- 
peal, even from the commercial an- 
gle, but that he would hesitate to 
look a second time at a concerto 
grosso for bassoon, contra bassoon 
and tuba, or at a divertimento for 
four bassoons. Yet manuscripts for 
such unusual combinations are con- 
stantly finding their way to editorial 
departments. Writing for odd groups 
of instruments undoubtedly is good 
training for the young composer, 
and on the rare occasions when these 
works can be performed they might 
prove to be highly entertaining or 
interesting, but they definitely are 
not suitable material for publishing. 
The composer should do his experi- 
mentation for the purpose of per- 
fecting his skill and his inspiration 
with no thought of seeing the experi- 
ment in print. It is true, as one 
editor told a talented young com- 
poser, that reams of manuscript 
paper must be spoiled if a good 
piece of music is to appear eventu- 
ally. 

A symphonic work presents a very 
real financial problem to the com- 
poser and to the publisher. In order 
to submit the full score to all im- 
portant conductors in the first sea- 
son of its appearance, it is necessary 

(Continued on page 51) 
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| ANOTHER \OTABLE RMENT pon BML 
BM! continues 1 growth with the acquisition of the entre repertory of both 
standard and classical music of Associated Music publishers; Inc. 
This gives BMI ritle additional thousands of the world’s finest standard 
and classical ieces rangin » from standard editions of the reat masters the 
works of modern composers such Stravinsky> Hindemith, schoenbere. - 
The AMP catalog contains many of the ourstanding publishers here and 
abroad including the long established frm which published the original 
editions of Beethoven Mozart. Haydn, and Wagner 
In addition to many original publications of the great masters, che AMP 
repertory contains the outstanding compositions of the great modern com- 
jsaac M. Alben'2 Alfredo Casella Henry Cowell / 
David Diamond Ernst Dohnany! Manuel de Falla 2 
Guarnier! paul Hindemith John Klein = 
Bohuslav Marunu Joseph Marx Darius Milhaud / 
Maurice Ravel Gardnet Read Max Reset 
igor Stravinsky Karol Szymanowsk! joaquin Turina a 
Heitor Villa-Lobos Kurt Weill Jaromit weinberser 
and more than 90 others. 
AMP, "ow wholly owned subsidiaty of BMI, will expand its present we ag 
activities: In addition to publishing and acting as agent for its OW" standard 
5 ek musical works, scores and educational material, AMP will take over the sale = x 
of editions of grandad music previously published by BMI- 
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N order to function, the com- 
poser must have intelligent un- 


derstanding, intelligent sympathy. 
He can cling to his art on a crust, 
but deny him intelligent commun- 
ion with his contemporary world, 
which means performance, and _ his 
gifts may wither, or worse, may be- 
come warped. Then we have on 
our hands not a one-man frustra- 
tion, an individual failure, but the 
making of a social tragedy in which 
all of us share the penalty. For the 
well-being, the spiritual vitality of 
our community of lives, depends on 
the degree of intelligent understand- 
ing given to that very small group, 
our cultural leaders—the creative mi- 
nority, the carriers of the light. In- 
deed, it is fascinating to know that 
our historians and scientists, includ- 
ing Arnold Toynbee, agree that all 
civilizations on earth rise and fall, 
flourish and crumble, in direct ratio 
to the degree of recognition given 
to the cultural vanguard. The 
American composer, then, becomes a 
symbol of our responsibility to the 
creative minority. Naturally I have 
a suggestion for the salvaging of our 
composers, and at least some of our 
civilization. If it has any merit it is 
because it was conceived by people 
who know the ways of composers 
and conductors, who have lived for 
years on the firing line of music. 
As I listen to the words of those 
gathered at this Forum, I feel new 
hope in my heart that you, the 
leaders of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, are alive to the 
meaning of this hour—an hour when 
great forces count as their first prize 
the creative artist; when they strive 
to make musicians and music mere 
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munitions of war—weapons of ol- 
fense and defense. Our own states- 
men as yet seem to be naively indif- 
ferent to the terrific potency of this 
kind of cultural warfare. I think 
we can place reliance on you, as 
realists, as representatives of the 
amateurs and the music lovers, as 
well as the professional musician. 

When I say that you are realists, 
being women, I recall a story of an 
able minister in a little near-by 
town—an overworked, uncomplain- 
ing soul. One morning a committee 
of the church came to his home to 
place a few more burdens and com- 
plaints on this mild man of God. 
They knocked and knocked. Finally, 
the very small daughter af the house 
opened the door. 

“Mary,” inquired the chairman of 
the committee, “where is your fa- 
ther, and why were we kept wait- 
ing?” The little girl explained. “Last 
night father received a call from a 
big church in the big city, and he 
has been up in his study all night 
praying and wrestling with himself 
to make up his mind whether he 
should accept.” 

“Indeed. Then please ask your 
mother to see us immediately.” 
“No,” replied the child, ‘Mother 
can’t come either. She is down in 
the cellar packing up, for tomorrow 
we are all moving to the big city.” 


Federation Initiative 


I hope that you, realists of the 
musical family, will take the initia- 
tive in setting up a new kind of 
group within your Federation. Why 
you? Because without you, the in- 
telligent amateur and patron, the 


professional musician is helpless—as 
you are helpless without him. To- 
gether, you will be irresistible. 

We need a central clearing house, 
an institution for the advancement 
of creative music, a permanent 
group to receive, study, appraise, 
and circulate compositions in the 
larger forms—an institution dedicat- 
ed to performance. I can only sketch 
here the working plan. 

We already possess the nucleus of 
this institution in our existing or- 
ganizations, and out of these exist- 
ing groups can be assembled a na- 
tional board of composers, conduc- 
tors, critics, publishers, radio, mo- 
tion picture, and recording repre- 
sentatives, and ASCAP—particularly 
ASCAP, that tremendously useful 
collection agency and legal bureau. 

The initial step will be the crea- 
tion of a small, highly skilled jury 
that will be backed by musical au- 
thority, cultural prestige, and the 
moral might of your coordinated or- 
ganizations. 

This jury will set up a library of 
works obtained from all available 
sources. Then the real task of the 
jury will begin—that of approaching 
the conductors, the music directors 
of the nation, for performance. 
Here you may meet with some re- 
sistance from certain adored con- 
ductors and opera directors, perhaps 
a manager or two—men who seem to 
cling fast to the philosophy that our 
country is simply a vast filling sta- 
tion for their profit. Eventually 
every conductor, I believe, will have 
full confidence in any score submit- 
ted for performance under the “seal 
of merit” of the hypothetical insti- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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T is my well-considered opinion 
that managers should meddle as 

little as possible with the purely 
musical and artistic phases of their 
profession. The best a manager can 
do is to guide the professional lives 
and careers of his artists, to help 
local auspices who handle musical 
events, to assist new organiations in 
their initial steps toward a fully re- 
alized life of musical culture. The 
choice of music lies with the per- 
former; the evaluation of music lies 
with the critic; the creation of new 
music lies with the composer; the 
dissemination of new music lies with 
everybody and certainly with the 
music publisher. 

But I am not only a manager. | 
am also a music listener, a concert- 
goer, and, wonder of wonders, I may 
also be a music-lover. And above all 
I am an American and _ perforce 
should be interested in everything 
and anything that contributes to a 
full cultural life in America. With- 
out music and a continuous musical 
development, a full cultural life is 
unthinkable. I want to emphasize 
the fact that my opinions stem from 
such general qualifications and are 
colored by a managerial attitude 
only to the extent that I have heard 
and managed thousands of concerts 
by hundreds of artists, in almost 
every nook and corner of the world. 

Having read the outline of the 
entire symposium, I was struck by 
the unmistakable premise running 
through the entire paper; namely, 
that so-called American music is be- 
ing neglected by American perform- 
ers. My first reaction to that is that 
I cannot think of music as being 
American, or German, or French, or 
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whatever else. ‘Trite as it may sound, 
music must be and in fact is inter- 
national in its nature, universal in 
its scope and appeal. One cannot for 
a moment imagine that Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony is German music or 
that Debussy’s La Mer is French 
music or that Verdi’s Othello is 
Italian music. How could anyone 
classify Rachmaninoff’s symphonic 
poem The Bells? Is it Russian music 
becuase it was written by a Russian? 
Or is it American music because it 
was inspired by a poem from the 
pen of an American poet? Is the 
New World Symphony of Dvorak 
American or Czechoslovakian music? 


Classifications 


Even music based on folk themes, 
such as many works of Tschaikow- 
sky, or based on a national saga, 
such as many works of Wagner, or 
based on a propaganda appeal, such 
as works of Shostakovich, runs away 
from the composer’s intent or in- 
spiration and eventually becomes in- 
ternational property, provided, of 
course, that it is great music and can 
stand the test of time. We have all 
seen only too recently the sorry 
spectacle of an attempt to label 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer as Jew- 
ish composers. 

We come, therefore, to the propo- 
sition that we can classify music only 
as great or insignificant, inspired or 
labored, good or bad, whether writ- 
ten by an American, a Frenchman, 
an Italian, or a New Zealand Maori. 
If you will accept this proposition 
of mine, then I claim that music 
written by Americans is not denied 
a fair hearing in our concert halls. 


As a manager I have the proof. 
Through my office flow hundreds of 
programs every season to every city 
in this country and to many other 
parts of the world. I would say that 
25 per cent of all vocal programs is 
devoted to songs written by Ameri- 
cans (and I exclude from this esti- 
mate Negro spirituals). My estimate 
can be verified by such artists as 
LaForge, Ernest Charles, Swarthout, 
Clara Edwards, McGimsey, Sacco, 
Eakin, Albert Hay Malotte, the late 
Mrs. Beach, and other successful 
American song writers. And this is 
all the more remarkable, because if 
we begin with Stephen Foster, who 
wrote most of his songs around 1850, 
we realize music written by Ameri- 
cans is only a hundred years old, so 
that it is really contemporary music 
and should be judged on the basis of 
contemporary music the world over. 
How can we possibly compare our- 
selves to an era of Schubert, who 
died in 1822, or Schumann, who 
died in 1856. Centuries of musical 
heritage still alive had blossomed be- 
fore we even became a nation. So 
much for songs. 

When it comes to symphonic mu- 
sic, I must say that our conductors 
and orchestras take extra pains to 
give a hearing to symphonic works 
written by Americans. Deems Tay- 
lor, Barber, Copland, Schumann 
(William, not Robert), Diamond, 
Martinu, Sessions, Virgil Thomson, 
Freed can testify to that. And even 
our operatic stage tries to give a 
hearing to works by Americans. Just 
take a look at Menotti, not to men- 
tion Taylor again and some others. 
This is all the more remarkable be- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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INSTRUMENTS ARE ON THE WAY 


WATCH FOR THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S —> 


It’s big! It’s colossal! It’s terrific! But it’s strict- 
ly secret NEWS until you see the 1948 P-A Band 
Instruments unwrapped and on display in your 
dealer’s store Nov. 1. Yes, siree, the new P-A 
Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone will make your eyes 
pop. The new French Horn and Baritone, out of 
this world. The new Sousaphone, oh boy! and 
the new Clarinet, Alto and Tenor Sax, the Flute 
and Oboe, dreams come true. Make a date with 
your P-A Dealer for the first available preview of 
these marvelous new Pan-Americans about Nov. 1. 


Pan-American Band Instruments 
Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
ELKHART - INDIANA 


GET YOUR NEW ISSUE 
THE BATON 


A new issue of that famous P-A Baton, so full of helps 
and ideas for the bandmaster, is out with new smart- 
ness in time for the new school term. You’ll find it 
loaded with usefulness. Just send the coupon or a post 
card for your free copy. Do this right away. 


: PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, 

, Dept. 1165, Elkhart, Indiana. 

1 Please send me a copy of the new issue of THE BATON 
1 and keep my name on your free subscription list. 
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OW can the National Federa- 

tion of Music Clubs create and 
further interest in the American 
composer and his works? That is a 
provocative question, but not easy 
to answer in view of the fact that 
the NFMC is already doing such fine 
things in this direction. Some of you 
might answer, to almost anything 
that I might suggest, that you are 
already doing just that. Much more 
American music is being taught and 
performed now than was the case 
even a few years ago, and some of 
this advance may well be attributed 
to the admirable efforts of the 
NFMC. 

But a few random thoughts from 
the standpoint of the composer 
might, nevertheless, not be amiss. 

We composers of today are in 
some respects distinctly up against 
it. Our greatest competitors are, of 
course, Bach, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven, to say nothing of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and Wagner. This backlog of 
great and glorious music almost 
crowds the modern composer out of 
a place in the sun. Bach, Mozart, 
and Beethoven did not have to face 
this competition, for music before 
their time was not quite so firmly 
entrenched nor was it, I believe, 
quite so marvelous. The glories of 
Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso had 
been almost forgotten by the time 
Bach came on the scene. Music, we 
know, is on the whole the most con- 
servative of all the arts: people like 
most to hear that which is most fa- 
miliar. And it is inevitable that our 
concerts, like our conservatories, 
should be primarily depositories for 
the wonders of our musical past. 
Our teachers, our concert artists, our 
recording companies, and our radio 
sponsors will, I hope and trust, see 
to it that the so-called classics will 
never sink into oblivion as did the 
great polyphonic school of an earlier 
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Creating Interest in New American Music 


FREDERICK JACOBI 


Composer, Teacher of Composition, Juilliard School of Music 


period. Indeed, they are doing a 
great deal to revive today an interest 
in the earlier music, almost forgot- 
ten a hundred years ago. 

Still, our eyes must be fixed on 
the future and we must realize that 
we are going to be judged, not so 
much by the performances of our 
practising musicians, admirable as 
many of these may be, as by the 
additions, if any, which we have 
made to the store of human culture 
and happiness. I am sure that I am 
not alone in thinking that we of 
today are giving too much attention 
to the performer and not enough to 
the composer. 

And we composers have, I believe, 
made efforts to meet the people for 
whom we are writing. Gone, to a 
great extent is the attitude of even 
a few years ago, that unintelligibility 
is itself an asset: that composers 
must make themselves hard, rather 
than easy, to understand. I think 
there has been a fortunate reaction 
against this unhealthy, ivory-tower 
frame of mind. We realize now that 
all great art is in essence simple and 
direct, and that any unnecessary 
complications in our product indi- 
cate failure in our moral obligation 


toward our public, which is to speak 
to them as clearly and as simply as 
possible—as man to man. The period 
of experimentation (though experi- 
mentation is, in itself, a healthy 
thing) seems temporarily to be over, 
and I believe that we shall see that 
those of the generation just past 
who will survive are precisely those 
who have said as clearly and as defi- 
nitely as possible that which they 
had to say. Schoenberg, still perhaps 
the most disputed among contempo- 
rary composers, will survive only if 
the future finds his message strong, 
direct, and clear. 

Gone too, I believe, is that atti- 
tude on the part of the composers 
that they must necessarily be “in the 
swim” as far as an apparent and 
obvious sense of “modernity” is con- 
cerned. The artist is an individual, 
and if he is to express himself it 
must be in his own way. How fortu- 
nate, for example, that Emily Dick- 
inson did not think that she had to 
express herself in the way Walt 
Whitman did! They were two dif- 
ferent people and they expressed 
themselves in two very different 
ways. 

Waning too, I believe, is the over- 
straining toward a nationalistic mu- 
sic—music which, above all things, 
must be “American.” We realize to- 
day that if a composer expresses 
himself sincerely, profoundly, and 
well (for the standard of workman- 
ship must be high) and if he is an 
American living in America, his mu- 
sic will in some sense inevitably be 
American and of today. 

The public must learn to judge 
him critically and for himself; there 
must be less reliance on the opinions 
of the critics, astute as many of these 
may be. The critics are, after all, 
only human beings like ourselves 
and they assert, as one of them re- 
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A Selected List of 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


BY WELL-KNOWN CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


Small 


Full 


Grand 
Title and Composer Arranger Orch. Orch. Orch. 
BOLERO RITMICO—Longas 1.25 1.75 2.50 
COMPARSA, LA—Lecuona Morton Gould 1.75 2.40 
“DANSE RUSSE F, Guenther ...... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
DANZA LUCUMI—Lecuona F, Guenther 1.25 1.75 2.50 
DOWN SOUTH—Myddleton Williams ....... 1.75 240 “em 
GITANA DE LOS OJOS VERDES—V. Granados F, Guenther ..... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
GITANERIAS—Lecuona Morton Gould ..... 1.75 2.40 3.00 
GLOW-WORM-—Lincke Morton Gould 1.00 1.50 2.00 
KURDISTAN—Maloot F. Guenther 1.00 1.50 2.00 
LE POLICHINELLE (Punch)—Villa-Lobos F. Guenther 1.00 1.50 2.00 
MALAGUENA—Lecuona 1.75 2.40 3.50 
MAZURKA—Debussy 1.00 1.50 2.00 
OISEAUX TRISTES (Sad Birds)—Ravel 1.00 1.50 2.00 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS—Jessel Morton Gould o.com 1.25 1.75 2.50 
RONDALLA ARAGONESA (Jota)—E. Granados 1.25 1.75 2.50 
*ROUMANIAN RHAPSODY OP. 11, NO. 1—Enesco OT 3.00 4.00 5.00 
SARI SELECTION—Kalman Langey 1.75 2.40 Paes 
*SEVILLA—Albeniz 1.25 1.75 %.0U 
THEME FROM GRIEG’S PIANO CONCERTO IN A 1.00 1.50 2.00 
THEME FROM TCHAIKOVSKY’S PIANO CONCERTO IN Bb MINOR........F. Guenther ..cscscccsssssssssssne 1.00 1.50 2.00 
*TRIUMPHAL MARCH (From “Peter and the 1.00 1.50 2.00 
UN SUENO EN GRANADA—F. Longas C. Lapham 85 1.25 selon 
VIENNESE PORCELAIN (Waltz Intermezzo)—John Bas .....cccccsccsssssssssssmnssssneesen F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
“WESTERN RHAPSODY—G. Kleinsinger G. Kleinsinger 2.50 3.50 4.50 


(* Conductor Scores Available For Sale) 


BAND MUSIC 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


ALLA MARCIA (From “Karelia Suite’’ Op. 11)— 
Sibelius-Goldman 


AN AMERICAN RHAPSODY—Cherven-Revelli 
ANDALUCIA—Lecuona-Yoder 
BERCEUSE AND FINALE (Firebird)—Stravinsky-Goldman 


BOLERO RITMICO—Longas-Yoder 
Full Band 2.00 Sym. Band 3.00 


CARIBBEAN FANTASY—Morrissey 

CONDOR PASA, EL (Inca Dance)—Robles-Yoder 

CURTAIN RAISER AND COUNTRY DANCE—R. F. Goldman 
DANSE RUSSE (Petrouchka)—Stravinsky-Goldman 
GITANERIAS—Lecuona-Yoder 


LIFT EV’RY VOICE AND SING (Negro National Anthem)— 
J. R. Johnson-Cray 
Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 


MALAGUENA—Lecuona- Yoder 

MARCH (Love of the Three Oranges)—Prokofieff-Cray 
MARCHE SARCASTIQUE (From “Hamlet’)—Shostakovich-Cray 
PETITE SUITE—Tchaikovsky-Cray 


THEME (Piano Concerto in A Minor)—Grieg-Yoder 
Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 


THEME (Piano Concerto in B Minor)—Tchaikovsky-Yoder 
Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH (Peter and the Wolf)—Prokofieff-Goldman 
FULL BAND $3.50—SYMPHONIC BAND $5.50 (Except where otherwise noted) 


Available at your Music Dealer or from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING e RADIO CITY ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


Contemporary Composers Series 


= 


Plan Your Programs 
to include 


Music by 
CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 


COMPOSERS 


A Selected Feu 
prom the 


CARL FISCHER 
Catalog 


ERNST BACON 
WAYNE BARLOW 
WILLIAM BERGSMA 
GENE BONE 
BAINBRIDGE CRIST 
NORMAN DELLO JOIO 
DAVID DIAMOND 
JOHN DUKE 
VLADIMIR DUKELSKY 
HOWARD FENTON 
ISADORE FREED 
ANIS FULEIHAN 
EDWIN F. GOLDMAN 
MORTON GOULD 
DAVID GUION 
HOWARD HANSON 
ROY HARRIS 
MARY HOWE 
FREDERICK HUNT 
PHILIP JAMES 
HALL JOHNSON 
KENT KENNAN 
GUSTAV KLEMM 
FRANK LA FORGE 
ROBERT MacGIMSEY 
ROBERT McBRIDE 
GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 
PETER MENNIN 
DOUGLAS MOORE 
CARL F. MUELLER 
BURRILL PHILLIPS 
GARDNER READ 
JOHN SACCO 
ALBERT SPALDING 
WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
LOUISE TALMA 
PAUL WHITE 
JACQUES WOLFE 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
119 West 57th St., New York 19 


Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles 


Composers and the Public 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer, Director of Columbia University Opera Workshop 


N this country the composer of 

serious music has one constant 
problem and that is to bring himself 
into closer contact with the musical 
world around him. His colleagues 
who write entertainment music for 
immediate use need not worry, but 
the position of the serious composer 
needs to be clarified. To draw a 
parallel with the sciences, he is to 
the musical world (or the music 
industry, if you like) what the re- 
search scientist is to the so-called 
practical world. Without his ex- 
periments, his teaching, his good, 
bad, or indifferent compositions 
there would soon be no musical life, 
for eventually music of the past is 
forgotten, no matter how good it 
is. And let us bear in mind that 
the great masters of the past were 
once contemporary composers—with 
problems like ours. In the United 
States we all know what soil erosion 
is, but do we know that there is such 
a thing as cultural erosion? 

There has been a great deal of 
talk about the problem of bringing 
the present-day serious composer 


into closer contact with the musical 
world but the fact remains that his 
music is known to a relatively small 
group. Possibly this condition could 
be changed. 

Every composer is interested in 
his own work and perhaps even in 
the compositions of a small group of 
like-minded colleagues, but do com- 
posers study the field as a whole in 
an effort to widen their horizons? 
Are they in a position, when their 
own work is not suitable, to suggest 
other American works to perform- 
ers, to give a lift to the young or to 
strengthen the position of a col- 
league? In exceptional cases only. 
When it becomes necessary to go be- 
yond their particular organizational 
allegiances or personal aesthetics for 
the greater good of American music, 
cdo they do this? They are learning, 
but they have a long way to go. 

The thousands of private music 
teachers in America are in a strategic 
position to do their bit for new 
works, but this means keeping in 
touch with all new _ publications, 
with composers who have works in 
manuscript, and with all other agen- 
cies that can provide such works. 
Only a few teachers take the trouble 
to do this, so the same old pieces are 
taught in the same way. Students and 
parents would welcome a change. 

The high schools, colleges, and 
universities in America have music 
departments which enroll vast num- 
bers of students. Is a fair amount of 
representative American music used 
in the regular courses year in and 
year out? Probably not. 

There is a library in almost every 
town in the land. If they have music 
departments at all, do these include 
at least a small representative collec- 
tion of American works? 
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Conductors are busy people, so it 
was suggested some years ago that 
reading committees be established to 
study American works and recom- 
mend the most suitable ones to con- 
ductors for their consideration. Some 
half-hearted attempts were made, 
but the results were meager. Per- 
formers as a group are likely to over- 
estimate the power of the familiar. 
By playing only well-known works 
they put themselves into competition 
with every artist before them who 
has played the same pieces. Some- 
times they are successful but often 
not. If their programs were inter- 
spersed with several interesting 
American compositions, perhaps 
even the old masterpieces would take 
on new life. If this is to be achieved, 
time must be spent in searching for 
compositions, both published and in 
manuscript. This will necessitate as 
much effort as is spent on reworking 
old compositions. 

Critics, it has been said, actually 
welcome novelties (perhaps out of 
sheer boredom), and on the whole 
their criticisms have been carefully 
weighed. But have they realized that 
their great power, aside from report- 
ing, lies in being the interpreters 
and mediators of the contemporary 
American music scene? 

Managers are a much-abused lot. 
Their job is to manage—to buy and 
sell artists. Their function is neither 
to educate nor to propagandize 
American music. They try to guess 
what the public wants and then 
try to supply it. Should the public 
want American music, they would be 
happy to supply that. 

The public has been friendly to 
American composers, but a more ac- 
tive position could bring about great 
changes. If, by letter and word of 
mouth, members of the musical pub- 
lic would let it be known to conduc- 
tors, performers, managers, teachers, 
radio stations, and recording com- 
panies that they want American 
compositions to be given more fre- 
quent performance, it will happen. 
If the public is not sure whether it 
likes American music, the only way 
to find out is to hear the music not 
once, but often. Then we might ex- 
pect a natural process of selection 
and rejection to take place. With 
such cooperation between the com- 
poser and the public, we can hope 
for a music as sprawling, exciting, 
and grand as our country itself. 
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NEW ...and interesting 


CHRISTMAS CHORUSES 


RISE UP EARLY 
Richard Kountz 
each .18 
ALONG THE STREET I HEAR 
Marshall Bartholomew 
S.A.T.B.—T.T.B.B. each .18 


IT WAS IN THE COLD OF WINTER 


and 
GOD, WHOM SO JUSTLY I ADORE 
Marshall Bartholomew 
S.A.T.B. 15 
THE MANGER AT BETHLEHEM 
Robert Elmore 

S.A.T.B. 18 
EIGHT BURGUNDIAN CAROLS 
(Publications of the Carol Society, Vol. XIX) 


Marshall Bartholomew 
S.A.T.B. $1.25 


CAROLS and ANTHEMS 


which are becoming more popular 
with each succeeding Christmas 


CAROL OF THE SHEEP BELLS 
Richard Kountz 


S.A.T.B. with Junior Choir .................. 16 
S.A:T S-AB.. SSA... S:Az 
2 each .15 


AS IT FELL UPON A NIGHT 
Katherine K. Davis 
each .16 
CHRISTMAS EVE 
Richard Hageman 
S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B. ......... each .20 


HOLY DAY HOLLY CAROL 
Channing Lefebvre 
each .18 
SING WE NOEL ONCE MORE 
David Stanley Smith 
T.T.B.B. 12 
GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN 
John W. Work 
GLORY IN THE HIGHEST 
Katherine K. Davis 
S.A.TE., a cappells 12 
S.S.A. accompanied 16 
OLD CAROLS FOR YOUNG MEN 
Channing Lefebvre 
17 Carols for Indoor and Outdoor 
Carolling, T.B.B. 40 
A Short BACH Cantata for Mixed Chorus 
FOR US A CHILD IS BORN 
with Contralto, Tenor and Bass (or 
Baritone) solos, 00 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


50 West 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC 


for 
High School and 
Other Choral Groups 


Collected and edited by 
GEORGE PULLEN 
JACKSON 


Arranged by 
CHARLES FAULKNER 
BRYAN 


YOUR singers will enjoy becom- 
ing acquainted with the songs 
that have expressed American 
mood and sentiment through 
the years. Your audience, too, 
will be delighted with selections 
from this new book, which will 
supply you with many an at- 
tractive feature for your most 
important programs. 

Indeed, here is a real collec- 
tor’s item, made especially in- 
teresting by the program notes 
on each of the twenty-five songs 
and the illustrations by Lester 
M. Peterson. Prepared by two 
eminent authorities on Ameri- 
can folklore, this unique vol- 
ume is the product of scholar- 
ship and careful research. The 
editors have been exhaustive in 
their efforts to assure the au- 
thenticity of their material, but 
they desired also to present 
these lively and engaging tunes 
in keys and arrangements that 
will suit the vocal abilities of 
high school and other choral 
groups. $1.25 


Send for copy on approval 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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AFM School Code 


Announcement of an important move toward 


much-needed betterment of educational and 


professional music relations. 


Al a meeting of the Executive 
Committee and Administrative 
Council of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 22, a statement of principles 
and practice pertaining to the rela- 
tionship of professional musicians, 
nmiusic educators, and students was 
officially signed by the presidents of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, the Music Educators National 
Conterence, and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
The principles agreed upon are cov- 
ered in general in the following 
statement jointly released: 

1. That as a matter of long-stand- 
ing policy the MENC encourages 
public appearances of student groups 
for educational purposes or com- 
munity services, but in no capacity 
not strictly within the realm of such 
purposes or services, and under no 
circumstances when perform- 
ances interfere with the employment 
of professional musicians. 

2. That the American Federation 
of Musicians, which includes in its 
membership many music educators, 
desires to cooperate in every way 
possible with the field of music edu- 
cation and does not desire to handi- 
cap the essential educational activi- 
ties and community services of school 
music departments. 

3. That copies of the code agreed 
upon will be distributed by Presi- 
dent Petrillo to the heads of all lo- 
cals and other officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, and 
that similar distribution will be 
made through the official channels 
of AASA and MENC, the latter in- 
cluding mailing to principal officers 
of all local, state, division and na- 
tional units. 

4. That every effort will be made 
to secure the cooperation of music 
educators, professional musicians, 


and the press in carrying out the 
spirit and principles of the code with 
the understanding that the joint 
committee, representing MENC, 
AASA, and AF of M, will convene 
again after a period of one year to 
review the results to date and to 
take such further steps as may be 
advisable in continuing and extend- 
ing the mutual understanding and 
cooperative relationship. 

“The Music Educators National 
Conference is the music department 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and collaboration in this de- 
velopment with the AASA, repre- 
senting the school administrators, is 
a logical, even necessary, procedure,” 
stated C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary of the MENC. “While ma- 
jor responsibility in connection with 
the operation of the code from the 
standpoint of the schools rests upon 


the music teachers and directors of 


school musical organizations, the 
support and guidance of the admin- 
istrators must be assured. We are, 
therefore, grateful to the executive 
committee of AASA and to President 
Hunt and Dr. Lemmel for their 
participation in the discussion and 
in the final action. Generally speak- 
ing, throughout the United States 
members of the music education pro- 
fession have always had most cordial 
and cooperative relationships with 
the musicians’ unions. Yet, in spite 
of the satisfactory situation which is 
found in the average community 
where there is a musicians’ union, 
misunderstandings seem to have 
been abroad leading the people of 
one community to think that there 
must be difficulties or less satisfac- 
tory conditions in other communi- 
ties. Press stories, rumors, and word 
of mouth relays have caused misin- 
terpretations or misunderstandings. 
Really, about all that the code does 
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is to set forth in rather simple terms 
tenets upon which have been based 
the long-time misunderstandings and 


sympathy in nearly all communities 
where professional musicians, pro- 
fessional music educators, and school ry 


music students are all contributing 
to the educational, musical, cultural 


life.” THE SCORES THAT 

Following is the code adopted at 
the Chicago meeting. MADE BROADWAY 
OPERA - MINDED 


‘A CODE OF ETHICS 
AS ADOPTED JOINTLY BY THE MUSIC 


EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE G MM tt 
OF MUSICIANS AND APPROVED BY 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The competition of school bands 
and orchestras has inthe past years 
been a matter of great concern and, 
at times, even hardship to the pro- 
fessional musicians. 

The music educators and the pro- 
fessional musicians are alike con- 
cerned with the general acceptance 
of music as a desirable factor in the 
social and cultural growth of our 
country. The music educators con- 
tribute to this end by fostering the 
study of music among the children 
of the country and by developing a 
keen interest in better music among 
the masses. The professional musi- 
cians strive to improve musical taste 
by providing increasingly artistic 
performances of worth-while music. 

This unanimity of purpose is fur- 
ther exemplified by the fact that a 
great many professional musicians 
are music educators and a_ great 
many music educators are, or have 
been, actively engaged in the field 
of professional performances. 

The members of high school sym- 
phonic orchestras and bands look to 
the professional organizations for ex- 
ample and inspiration; they become 
active patrons of music in later life. 
They are not content to listen to 
twelve-piece ensembles when an or- 
chestra of symphonic proportions is 
necesary to give adequate perform- 
ance to the music. These former 
music students, through their influ- 
ence on sponsors, employers, and 
program makers in demanding ade- 
quate musical performances, have a 
beneficial effect upon the prestige 
and economic status of the profes- NEW YORK 17. BROOKLYN 17 CLEVELAND 14 LOS ANGELES 55 
sional musicians. 3 East 43rd St. 275 Livingston St. 43 The Arcade 700 West 7th St. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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medium 


Complete Vocal Score 


$3.50 


the 
telephone 


Complete Vocal Score 


$2.00 
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LONGING 
W3186—.18 


EDWIN J. STRINGHAM 
Flute Obbligato 


SCENE AND PRAYER 
W2536—.20 
MASCAGNI—NILSON 
Soprano Solo, Semi-Chorus 
and Full Chorus 


H3040—.18 


Soprano Solo 


ROMANCE 


ROMBERG—MacLEAN 


HERE YET AWHILE 
W2994—.18 


BACH—TILLINGHAST 
Double Chorus 


VICTOR HERBERT FAVORITES 
W3207—.18 
HERBERT—MacLEAN 
Band, Orchestra or 
Piano—Four Hands 


T.T.B.B. 


I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN 
H1189—.16 


COWARD—SCOTSON 
Soprano or Tenor Solo and Obbligato 


BE MERRY AND SING 
W3084—.16 


ALEXANDER KOSHETZ 
Baritone Solo 


THE OPEN ROAD 
R3071—.16 


JEROME—MacLEAN 
Baritone Solo 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! 
W3176—.16 


HERBERT—MacLEAN 
Baritone Solo 


S.A.T.B. 


AT THE GATES 
W3128—.18 


GREGORY STONE 
(A Cappella) 
Soprano, Alto and Tenor Solo 


PRAISE TO THE LORD WHO LIVES ON HIGH 
W3244—.15 


VULPIUS—OLDS 
Soprano and Alto Solos (or Junior Choir) (for Easter) 


IDA RED 
W3165—.15 
KENNETH WINSTEAD 
(A Cappella) 
Tenor Solo 


UKRAINIAN WEDDING SONG 
W3156—.15 
GREGORY STONE 
(A Cappella) 
Baritone Solo 


HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID 
W2669—.20 
GIBBONS—KRONE 
(A. Cappella) 

Optional Solo Parts (For Palm Sunday) 


THE LOST CHORD 
SULLIVAN-WITTE 
W3292—.15 


An a cappella arrangement of the well known and 
well loved melody which provides an opportunity for 
the entire school system, elementary, junior and senior 
high schools to combine their: choirs in a_ stirring 
closing number. It is simple to sing yet extremely 
effective. 


FIVE AMERICAN WORK SONGS 

BY HARVEY GAUL 
JUNIATA BOUND-.18 OHIO RIVER BOUND—.16 
OH. | DRIVE OXEN—.16 TIMBER CUTTER'S CHANT—.16 

OHIO RIVER FAREWELL SONG-.18 

The texts for these unusual songs were collected from old 
Ohio River captains. The basic melodies are authentic but 
the choral investiture is Mr. Gaul'’s own work. Good for 
performance either singly or as a group. 


THE PASSION TRILOGY 
BY ALEXANDER KOSHETZ 
A Cappella—For Passion Week and Easter 
This work may be used as a unit in the sequence shown below. 
(1) TRIAL BEFORE PILATE .18 
(2) CRUCIFIXION .15 
(5) RESURRECTION .15 
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ADAGIO 
BY JOSEPH HAYDN BY JOHN J. MORRISSEY 
Transcribed for Trombone with Band Accompaniment for Bb Clarinet 
by Davis Shuman — Scored for Band by Harold Byrns with Band Accomp. 
$4.50 Special Edition for 


Cond. Score 
a Trombone with “C” Band ... 1.50 Ex. pts. ea 
Pe Pa. Accomp. ........ .75 


THREE SOLITAIRES TRIOLET — sy CUYLER HERSHEY LEONARD 
BY VICTOR HERBERT 


For Three Cornets or Solo Cornet with Band Accomp. 


INTERLUDE 


Three Cornets (or Trumpets) 
with Band Accomp. ts. ea.. 
Full Band........$2.50 Ex. pis: ea... 25 Also published for Three Cornets and Piano 
MARIMBA CAPERS 


SCHERZO ‘Swallows’ Flight” 
BY ERNEST O. CANEVA 


BY GUSTAVE LANGENUS 
Transcribed by Charles S. Peters 


: Flute and Clarinet with Band Accompaniment 
Marimba or Xylophone with Band Accompaniment Complete Instrumentation 
hs Cond. Score a> Ge Solo Parts with Piano Accomp. 


ee Full Score Ex. Band pts. ea 


ORCHESTRA 


COLE PORTER FAVORITES GEORGE GERSHWIN FAVORITES 
Arr. GREGORY STONE Arr. GREGORY STONE Arr. GREGORY STONE 
You Do Something To Me — Love For Sale A Symphonic Synth of Eight Outstanding Melodies Your Land And My Land —One Alone 
What Is This Thing Called Love — Old Strike Up The Band — Bidin' My Time — Embrace- Romance — Desert Song — Lover Come 
Fashioned Garden — Night and Day able You —! Got Rhythm — Liza —'S Wonderful Back to Me — Stouthearted Men 
Anything Goes — Wintergreen For President — Of Thee | Sing “A” Orch. $7.50 “C” Orch. 4.50 
“A” Orch. $7.50 “C” Orch. 4.50 $iase -......... 7.50 “B” Orch. $6.00 Pa. Cond. 1.00 
“B’ Orch. 6.00 Piano Cond. 1.00 “B” Orch. ......... 10.00 Piano Cond. .......... 1.50 Ex. Pts. Ea. .50 
Ex. Pts. Ea. 50 Ex. Pts. Ea. By is 


SIGMUND ROMBERG FAVORITES 


CONCERTO IN G MINOR—by JOSEPH WAGNER MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING — OVERTURE 
For Piano and Orchestra BY RICHARD MOHAUPT 
Full Score $6.00 Full Score. .... 
Parts Complete, ncluding Piano A “B" = 4.50 Piano Cond. 
Two Pianos—Four Hands S50 Ex ... 


A KISS IN THE DARK ¢ GYPSY LOVE SONG -°¢_ THINE ALONE 
All by VICTOR HERBERT — Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 
“B” Orch. ..... Piano Cond. 50 


Ex. Pts. Ea. ...... 
Ens. Pa. 


ALL PRICES NET 
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OR the past six years I have 

appeared as soloist on the Tele- 
phone Hour radio program on the 
Monday evening preceding Christ- 
mas Day. I sometimes like to think 
of these annual broadcasts as_ the 
modern counterpart of the old Wait 
singers, who sang carols from house 
to house in England. 

For some, the phrase “old-fash- 
ioned Christmas” connotes a sleigh 
ride and Christmas trees and Santa 
Claus; for others the words bring 
to mind the calendar art—Christmas 
cards picturing a group of carolers 
standing in the snow outside a house 
in the English countryside doing 
their share to spread peace on earth, 
good will to men. 

Since my life has always been con- 
cerned with music, I fall into the lat- 
ter category when I hear the words 
“old-fashioned Christmas.” And I 
like to think that I am helping to 
carry on the tradition of the Waits 
in singing Christmas carols over the 
radio, for figuratively we, too, go 
from house to house singing our 
songs when we’re heard through the 
loudspeaker. 

So secure is the place of music 
in our Christmas festivities that it 
seems incredible that it was not used 
to celebrate the birth of Christ until 
1223. Often the origins of folk cus- 
toms are only vaguely determined, 
but this date is singularly exact, 
owing to the fact that it was in that 
year that St. Francis of Assisi built 
a créche in which was re-enacted the 
Nativity, while church friars stood 
by singing songs about the birth of 
Christ—the first Christmas carols to 
be sung since the angels sang at 
Bethlehem. 
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Christmas Singing 


HELEN TRAUBEL 


Miss Traubel, dramatic soprano of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Association, tells why she en- 


joys her part in keeping alive the tradition 


of Christmas carols. 


Originally the carol was a song 
accompanying a ring dance _per- 
formed to music. Like many of our 
Christmas customs, it is closely 
linked to various pagan traditions, 
taking part of its character from the 
old Saxon custom of the wassail 
feast. In England, to this day, the 
strolling singers of Yuletide carry a 
wassail bow] filled with wine which 
they offer in exchange for gifts. 

The word carol drifted to Eng- 
land first at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. Then came the adapta- 
tion of this dancing song to a song 
in praise of the birth of Christ. 
Gradually the music was used in- 
creasingly in production of the mir- 
acle and passion plays of the time, 
with the church fathers and the 
participants in these plays from the 
lives of the saints and the life of 
Christ developing many of the orig: 
inal versions of some of the carols 
we now Sing. In fact, some of today’s 
carols are founded completely on 
legend, having been passed down 
from generation to generation pure- 
ly through memory. The oldest writ- 
ten one dates from the thirteenth 
century and is preserved the 
British Museum. 


Tradition through Folkways 


Our Christmas carols are a fasci- 
nating example of the gradual adap- 
tation of customs, the steady change 
of tradition as it drifts down 
through folkways. Although the 
carol is now associated almost ex- 
clusively with Christmas music, 
there are summer and Easter carols 
sung in Wales. The French noel, 
often identified with the English 


carol, has always been concerned 
specifically with the Nativity rather 
than being a Christian adaptation 
of a pagan dancing song. Our most 
popular carol, Silent Night, Holy 
Night, is one of the most recent 
creations of all, dating back less 
than one hundred and fifty years. 

After I have sung my radio pro- 
gram of Christmas songs of praise 
and joy each year, driving home 
through the gay streets of Manhat- 
tan all decked in holly and red and 
green ribbons and lighted trees, I 
feel a little sorry that I cannot make 
more personal contact with all these 
people who are celebrating the 
season with me. Although the radio 
has brought me, as a Christmas 
Wait, into millions of more homes 
than a real Wait in the Middle Ages 
could even have imagined, I think 
that might have been jolly for a 
caroler then, intimately sharing this 
friendly music with his neighbors. 

For that is one of the main beau- 
ties of the carol. It is a song for 
people singing together and sharing 
a simple, mutual emotion. These 
are melodies to be sung at a session 
when all are conscious of the need 
for good will among men, and the 
folksongs, in whose heritage and 
singing we share, express this con- 
sciousness. For many carols are not 
only lovely in themselves; they are 
the history behind us and_ they 
make echoes of recognition, of as- 
sociation, of a common past and 
future. Such songs, and not only 
the dearly loved and familiar ones, 
are in our bones. When I sing them 
each Christmastide I feel that sense 
of continuity that gives roots to our 
civilization. 
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The Piano Prodigy 


SASCHA GORODNITZKI 


An eminent pianist and teacher discusses the 


problems of the young performer in relation 


to the important question of when to make a 


formal public debut. 


RIOR to World War I there was 

a song whose lyrics protested, “I 
didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier.” 
This article has nothing to do with 
the war, but I strongly advise par- 
ents of musically talented youngsters 
to paraphrase that sentence to read, 
“I didn’t raise my child to be a 
piano prodigy.” 

Don’t misunderstand me. I think 
it is fine for youngsters to show a 
deep interest in music, but I do not 
believe it is a good thing at all for 
this interest, this budding ability, to 
be exploited too soon. A certain 
amount of public performance is 
necessary for the development of a 
talented child, but in too many cases 
the parents of such children push 
them onward before they are really 
ready. 

Believing that every mature artist 
should do a certain amount of teach- 
ing in order to pass on to the 
younger generation the fine tradi- 
tions of his profession that have 
been handed down to him, I have, 
in my own past teaching experience, 
had ample opportunity to view both 
the talented child and his parents, 
and this is what I have observed. 

Most prodigies are imitative and 
usually, even in the case of the great- 
est talent, reflect only the ideas and 
training of the teacher. This is only 
natural. In his short span, the child 
has been so busy absorbing skill that 
he has not had the time to impress 
his own personality on his produc- 
tion of the music or to probe the 
intent of the composer. So, the child 
does the next best thing—he imitates 
his teacher, ? 

Most parents of prodigies are 
blinded by technical skill and_be- 
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lieve that mere facility at the key- 
board is enough to warrant a debut 
and a round of engagements. Youth 
being appealing in its own right, 
there will always be plenty of people 
to buy tickets for concerts by such 
youthful performers and for a short 
period there may be a fine monetary 
return. 

But inevitably the child grows 
older. Then what? Alas, history has 
shown that the successful develop- 
ment of prodigies to maturity as 
artists has been the exception rather 
than the rule. All too often, critics 
have said of these prodigies some- 
thing to the effect that their reading 
as a child seemed mature compared 
to their childish presentation now 
that they had attained adulthood. 
The reason for this appears to be a 
case of arrested development. They 
never fulfilled their earlier promise 
with the sort of performance that is 
judged by adult standards without 
the surrounding golden aura of 
childhood, 


Time for Debut? 


The question then arises, when is 
it best for a young performer to ap- 
pear in formal public concert? There 
can be no set timetable for this, for 
it could differ with each individual 
The best way to set the right time 
for such public performance _ is 
when, after much artistic searching, 
it is certain that (a) there are al- 
ready definite signs of the develop- 
ment of an individual and personal 
style, and (b) the child has already 
learned a considerable portion of the 
literature of his instrument. 

The development of individual 


style argues well for the young artist, 
because it means that he is ready to 
throw off the protective cloak of 
his mentors and to emerge from his 
chrysalis as an entity. Then, by hav- 
ing a good backlog of the literature 
of his instrument at his fingertips, 
the young artist avoids the pitfall 
of “first year raves, second year sor- 
row.” For again, in his eagerness to 
get a public hearing the youngster 
fails to look beyond the immediate 
need. Thus, the first program is pre- 
pared with care and consists of 
pieces fairly well assimilated, while 
the second program is lusually pre- 
pared in haste. The young artist 
should have several programs and 
several concerti thoroughly mastered 
before undertaking his debut. The 
fact that the young artist has suc- 
cessfully assimilated so much of the 
literature of his instrument means 
that he has musical integrity and the 
desire to probe beneath the surface 
of the obvious. That is all to the 
good. 

There is really no reason why 
young talent should be in such an 
all-fired hurry to get a public hear- 
ing before they have had thorough 
preparation. For at no time in the 
history of music in America has 
there been such an opportunity for 
them to gain prestige. In the past 
few years numerous prizes and com- 
petitions have been established to 
provide a hearing for these future 
greats who have good musical roots 
and not mere surface bloom. These 
include the Schubert Memorial 
Prize, the Philadelphia Young Art- 
ists Award, Town Hall Endowment 
Award, Naumburg Prize, Leventritt 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The 


Singer and New Music 


DONALD DAME 


A brilliant young tenor champions the cause 


of the unknown composer of art songs and 


gives practical suggestions for discovering and 


promoting him and his work. 


ECENTLY I received through 
the mail a manuscript of a 


song by an unknown composer. 
First reading showed that it had 
the makings of a very fine concert 
piece. Singing it confirmed my first 
thought—with a very little rework- 
ing, it would make a very acceptable 
addition to my concert repertoire. 

I immediately got in touch with 
the composer and asked him to 
come in to see me. He was a young 
man who was making a living as a 
music teacher and doing his com- 
posing on the side. He understood 
the suggestions I made, agreed to 
rework the piece along those lines, 
and when he returned the song I 
found it exactly right in every re- 
spect. It will be featured during my 
1947-48 concert tour. 

This particular incident had a 
very happy ending. Many others, 
however, have not turned out so 
well. 

In my mail every day come num- 
erous manuscripts of concert songs. 
Many of them have fine possibilities, 
but lack just that little something 


which can turn an amateurish effort 
into a finished professional work. 
Over the years, I have talked to 
many composers of such pieces, and 
invariably the story is the same: the 
majority of these people are either 
self-taught or have had only the 
barest instruction in composition. 
Much of their effort shows imagina- 
tion but a decided lack of technical 
skill to make a proper setting for a 
good poem. And the reason they 
lack the technical skill is that the 
business of making a living takes up 
so much of their time that they 
have very little time to study. Sev- 
eral of my constant contributors are 
music teachers, and one is a house- 
wife in Rochester who, as a result 
of my constant prodding, has finally 
begun to study at the Conservatory 
there. 

One composer I talked to pointed 
out that, even after he had acquired 
technical skill, his chances of being 
able to get a serious song published 
—to say nothing of being able to 
make a living in the field—were ex- 
tremely limited begause serious mu- 
sic as-a whole has such a limited 
market compared with the output 
of Tin Pan Alley. I had to agree 
with him. 

The question now is, what shall 
be done? 

One answer would be to make the 
rewards in the serious music field 
a lot more interesting. I know com- 
posers who have taken their works 
to publishers who turned them 
down with the explanation that 
their songs were not the sort that 
artists would use. I have found many 
of these pieces very usable, and judg- 
ing from audience reaction the pub- 
lic has liked them too. 

Another answer would be to have 
some sort of national theater in 
which the unknown composer might 
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get a hearing. There are so many 
gifted people in the country who 
have a fine feeling for music, but 
lack the know-how to carry out 
these ideas. It seems to me that their 
talent is part of the assets of the 
country, just like our other wonder- 
ful natural resources, and it is up to 
us to see to it that these assets are 
not lost just because the composers 
themselves do not know how to 
make the most of what they have. 

Looking over the manuscripts 
that have been submitted to me, I 
find that composers are writing 
more melodically these days. Very 
possibly this is a reaction from the 
modern dissonant treatment that 
was so much in vogue during the 
war. In their writing, they are using 
the modern idiom to enhance mel- 
ody rather than detract from it. 

Getting a good song to sing is 
very decidedly to the artist’s advan- 
tage. That is why I spend a great 
deal of time going over manuscripts 
submitted to me, and, if I think they 
have any possibilities at all, I try 
to get the composers to whip them 
into shape. I am happy to have 
been instrumental in pointing out 
the possibilities of some of these 
songs to publishers, who have ac- 
cepted them for publication. Very 
often the composers have wanted me 
to have a share of their royalties. 
I have consistently refused any such 
arrangement, because I feel that 
being instrumental in having a good 
song published is sufficient reward 
and is part of my debt to music. 

Concert artists know so well how 
difficult it is to get really good new 
material, that we have a sort of in- 
formal exchange among ourselves 
whereby we share our song “finds” 
with one another. 

My experience with composers has 
been echoed by practically every one 
of my colleagues in the concert field. 
In a four-year period I personally 
have introduced the works of ten 
composers who had not been able 
to get a hearing with publishers, 
and since audiences have applauded 
these new works enthusiastically, it 
seems that the performer is in a 
better position than the publishers 
to judge the public’s likes and dis- 
likes. 

What do you say, Mr. Publisher? 
Are you doing your utmost to en- 
courage new composers? 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
for Christmas 


CHORUSES OF DISTINCTION 
TREBLE VOICES MIXED VOICES 


S.A. S.A.B. 
45,203 Christmas Alleluia 46,101 Christmas Bells— 
—BElliott .......... 20 Elliott. Holiday 
gaiety and jingle of 
45,201 Christ Is Born of bells, modern ..... 15 
Maiden Fair—Arr. 
Eastham .......... 15 S.A.T.B. 
46,303 As Lately We 
45,205 Lullaby of the Christ | Watched— Arr. 
Child—New Arr. Wayne Howorth— 
15 Brilliant carol .... .15 
46,302 The First Noel— 
S.S.A. Arr. Howorth— 
Original introduc- 
45,605 Christmas Alleluia tion adds charm. 
.20 Opt. Sop. Solo .... .20 
45,604 Christmas Bells— 14 Lo, How A Rose E’er 
Noble Cain—Most ef- 
45,601 From Heaven Above, fective arrangement .10 
Ye Cherubs Come— 
‘ Arr. Luvaas ...... 15 46,304 Sleep, Holy Babe— 
Dykes-Howorth— 
45,602 Lullaby of the Christ Arr. of a traditional 
Child—Bircsak .... .15 15 
CHRISTMAS OPERETTAS 


RED CANDLES—Farr and Wilson. Here is a Hoffman Hit! This, 
our latest Christmas operetta, has been proclaimed by many 
school directors as “Tops” in Yuletide entertainment. Musically 
unsurpassed, with an excellent traditional story. (8)........ $1.00 


SCROOGE’S CHRISTMAS—Grant-Schaefer. Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol cleverly dramatized and adapted for the school children of 
today. Upper grades and Jr. H. Most popular Christmas operetta 


SUSANNA’S CHRISTMAS AUCTION —Grant-Schaefer. Best 
seller and a proven favorite. Quaint and timely—based on the 
translation of a gay old French story. Traditional and original 


WHEN TOYS COME TO LIFE—Hathaway. A one-act gem for 
children of lower grades. Easy, inexpensive, it requires little time 
for preparation. Broken toys are transformed by the Christmas 


WHERE WAS SANTA ?—Grant Schaefer. An enchanting, white 
Christmas spent with Santa at the North Pole. Conveys an ex- 
citing holiday spirit that captivates children’s imagination. NEW. 


“OPERETTAS???° 


Send for our latest catalog. We have the most 
complete and outstanding operetta catalog available! 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


School Music Publishers 
509 S. WABASH AVE. 


They’re Our Specialty! 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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BAND MUSIC 


Marching and Concert Use 


MARCHES 


CARNIVAL 
Mesang—1.00 


SHERWOOD 
Milligan—1.00 


TEXAS TECH ON PARADE 
Chenette—1.00 


OH YOU BASKETBALL 
Chenette—1.00 


NOVELTIES 


PRAIRIE JUMP 
Hill—1.00 


SWINGING ON THE RANGE 
Hill—1.00 


WHEN THE WORK’S ALL 
DONE THIS FALL 
Hill—1.00 


CONCERTO TO A ONE- 
ARMED PAPERHANGER 
Schlabach—2.50 
Symph Band—3.50 


RHUMBANA 


Simmons—(In Preparation) 


OVERTURES 


TIRCIS 
Senee—Chidester—4.00 
Symp. Band—6.00 
(On Texas Required Contest List) 


TO THE PIONEERS 


Simmons—(In Preparation) 


SUMMER MEMORIES 
Clair W. Johnson 
(In Preparation) 


64-page Band Catalogue—FREE 
Write For Your Copy Today. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC 


COMPANY 
830 E. HOUSTON STREET 


San Antonio 6, Texas 
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Youth's Response to 


Competitive Composition 


RALPH L. THOMPSON 


The sales manager of the band instrument 


division of C. G. Conn, Ltd. reports on stu- 


dent interest and participation in the Creative 


Music Awards contest. 


OW did you first become inter- 

ested in composing music? 
Where and how did you learn about 
the Creative Music Awards contest 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines? 
Do your school officials encourage 
participation in such competition? 
Do any of the music dealers in your 
town help to promote participation 
in these contests. 

The above questions were asked 
of the winners of first, second, and 
third prizes in four classifications of 
the 1947 Scholastic Magazines music 
writing competition, conducted for 
the past few years by Scholastic Mag- 
azines, with the cooperation of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. The classifications were: com- 
position for any solo instrument 
with piano accompaniment; compo- 
sition for not more than six instru- 
ments; composition for more than 
six instruments (orchestra); and 
composition for band. 

The purpose of the questions was 
to find out whether, given some sin- 
cere encouragement, junior and 
senior high school music students 
would respond to the challenge of 
such competition and thus help fill 
the need for original music compo- 
sition, especially the type of compo- 
sition suitable for use by high school 
instrumental groups. Comment from 
the student prize winners seemed to 
indicate that, with even a minimum 
of genuine encouragement and well 
outlined plans by school administra- 
tors, music directors, music stores, 
and other possible sponsors, there 
would be enough competition to 
make the goals set up by originators 
of the contests far too limited. 

Support for this contention might 
be summed up in the clipped com- 


ment of the winner of first prize in 
composition for orchestra, a New 
York state high school boy, who de- 
scribed the situation in his school 
community by saying, ‘““The creation 
of music is neither encouraged nor 
discouraged in my town. It is sim- 
ply ignored.” He continued, “From 
the minute I became interested in 
music and later started studying the 
piano, I always looked at it (music) 
from a creator’s point of view and 
it has never occurred to me in any 
other light. But as far as the science 
of composition goes, I am in almost 
complete ignorance. What little I 
do know I have “discovered” on a 
hit-or-miss basis.”” This sixteen-year- 
old lad’s active interest in music 
dates back to 1943 when his father, 
a rural minister, was able to acquire 
for his family a record player with 
“a few albums of Bach and one of 
Beethoven. Because of these al- 
bums I became a confirmed lover of 
serious music over night,” he wrote, 
adding this comment, “In the last 
few years I have been able to widen 
my musical horizon until now I can 
enjoy Stravinsky and Purcell with 
equal ease and understanding.” 

In a quite different situation was 
a boy living in Detroit. He, a prize 
winner in several classifications two 
years in succession, said that he had 
always enjoyed music, “especially the 
type of classical music that has real 
feeling as opposed to mechanical 
perfection,” and that he “had always 
wanted to write music.” This boy 
was fortunate enough to receive in- 
struction in fundamentals at a 
boarding school for boys when he 
was only fourteen. He also attended 
one summer session at Interlochen 
National Music Camp and _ later 
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studied composition and counter- 
point in Detroit. “This fall I expect 
to enter the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic to major in composition,” he 
commented. Regarding the worth of 
the contests he said, “I think they 
are stimulating and very beneficial 
because they encourage a student to 
try to prove his ability to himself, 
his family and friends; and the ac- 
tual winning of contests like this 
gives a person some added confi- 
dence, too.” 

“T first heard about the Scholastic 
Awards from the magazine itself. . . 
neither the high school nor the local 
music dealer encourages participa- 
tion as yet,” said a Connecticut win- 
ner. “In fact, our high school has 
had a full-time music director for 
only one year. I, however, have 
played clarinet for eight years, piano 
for three, and am now taking up 
oboe. I have never had any formal 
training in theory or composition.” 


Betting on Composition 


A Cleveland boy related that he 
started composing music because of 
a wager; he boasted he could write 
an orchestral number and his friends 
said he couldn’t. So he did compose 
such a piece, showing it to his Music 
Settlement piano teacher, who rec- 
ognized its possibilities and in turn 
showed it to the Settlement director. 
The director was then instrumental 
in getting the “bet winner” a schol- 
arship in composition with a chance 
to study under a well-known Cleve- 
land composer. After one and one- 
half years of study the boy had 
completed several choral numbers, a 
suite for three clarinets, various en- 
sembles, and “a few orchestral num- 
bers.”” The director of vocal music 
in the junior high school the Cleve- 
land student attended called his 
attention to the 1947 Scholastics- 
sponsored competition by giving 
him one of the folders. ‘“‘Unfortu- 
nately I wasn’t able to complete my 
best number in time for this con- 
test,” the boy explained. “As I am 
the only one in our school who 
writes music, I don’t know how 
much the school officials encourage 
it,” he stated, concluding with the 
observation, ‘It seems to me that all 
school music today has to do with 
playing, while the theoretical part 
of music is forgotten, Several of my 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HIT PARADE 
BAND BOOK 


Down Argentina Way 
Manhattan Serenade 
Woodpecker Song 
Elmer's Tune 
Manzanillo 


Daybreak 
Josephine 
Deep Purple 
Over The Rainbow 
Moonlight Serenade 
and 5 others 


AMERICA SWINGS 
BAND BOOK 


Goofus Parade Of The Champions 

Collegian Darktown Strutters’ Ball 

Tiger Rag Schnitzelbank 

Gay Nineties Medley Runnin’ Wild 

I'm An Old Cowhand China Boy 
and 6 others 


THE BIG 3 
BAND BOOK 


Siboney When | Grow Too Old To Dream 

Blue Moon We're Off To See The Wizard 

Alice Blue Gown March Of The Mannikins 

Hawaiian War Chent The Rogue Song 

I'll See You In My Dreams Temptation 
and 5 others 


MARCH IN TIME 
BAND BOOK 


Anchors Aweigh 
Blaze Of Glory 
My Maryland 
Yankee Grit 
Yale Boola 


Over There 
K-K-K-Katy 
Blaze Away 
Old Faithful 
Second Regiment 
and 5 others 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
BAND BOOK 


Sleep Marching Along Together 

Diane Good Night Sweetheart 

Whispering Stompin’ At The Savoy 

Doll Dance Rose Room 

Anchors Aweigh Charmaine 
and 17 others 


VICTORY 
BAND BOOK 


Ja-Da The Star Spangled Banner (Key of Ab) 

Lil Liza Jane When Johnny Comes Marching Home 

American Patrol Battle Hymn Of The Republic 

The Marine’s Hymn Where Do We Go From Here? 

| Hear America Singing When You Wore A Tulip 
and 9 others 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION © BAND PARTS 35¢ EACH »* CONDUCTOR BOOKS 60c EACH 
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Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 


152 West 52nd Street © New York 19, N.Y. 
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* RAINBOW PIER 


J. J. Richards_....... Full Band $1.00 


An outstanding new march with a fine 
free-flowing melody throughout and a 
colorful rhythmic pattern for the larger 
instruments. Your basses will love it. 


ENSEMBLE MATERIAL 


Brass Sextet 
SEXTET IN A MAJOR—3 


1. Animato. 2. Cantabile. 3. Lento 
4. Moderato. 5. Con Spirito. 


McKay $2.50 


Clarinet Quartet 
(4 Bb or 2 Bb. Alto & Bass Clarinets) 


AUTUMN'S WANING—2 


$1.50 
CHROMATIC CAPRICE—3 
McKay $1.25 


SUITE for Four Equal Clarinets—3 
(with optional alto clarinet) 


T. Stewart Smith. $2.00 


Trombone Quartet 
FESTIVAL PRELUDE—3 
McKay ......... $1.25 


Brass Quartet 
2 Cornets, Horn & Trombone 
IMPROMPTU—3....Guentzel $1.25 
FESTIVAL DAYS—2 
Guentzel $1.25 
Wood-Wind Quintet 
BAINBRIDGE ISLAND SKETCHES 3 


Five Lyric Miniatures, 
McKay $2.00 


BAS-BLEU—3 ___ Guentzel $1.25 


IN THE MEADOW-—2 
Guentzel _. $1.25 


(Figure after title indicates grade) 


CHAMPION FOLIO NO. 1 


FOR DRUM & BUGLE CORPS 


Marches, Overtures, Ballyhoo and Novelty 
numbers, together with Patriotic and 
Sacred selections. Ample material for 
two full fifteen minute Field programs. 
For open valve (G-D) Piston Bugles. 
Complete set. 20 books and score $12.00. 


Complete Catalog and 
Thematics of Band 
Orchestra Solo and 


THE Ensemble materials 


will be mailed on re- 


ASKING 
C.L.BARNHOUSE 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SINCE 1886 


OSKALOOSA+ IOWA 
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Music and Churchgoing 


ROSALIA MARESCA 


The enjoyment to be gained through listening to the 


wealth of music performed in churches of many faiths 


is emphasized by Miss Maresca, gifted young singer. 


HEN I was five, my parents 

took me on a trip to their 
native Italy. I know that I was intro- 
duced to relatives, that 1 was shown 
my mother’s home and my father’s 
art work in the churches, but there 
are really only two things I remem- 
ber about that journey—the deep 
vastness of the sea around the ship 
and the wonderful singing of the 
choirs in Rome. 

I think the strangeness of my sur- 
roundings, the religious atmosphere 
of the city, and my excitement gave 
the beauty of the singing an added 
spiritual quality, and ever since I 
have been particularly fond of 
choral music. 

Probably most people have had 
some such experience. Here in 
America there is a wide variety of 
choral music to listen to because of 
the diversity of religion, locality, 
and temperament. All can_partici- 
pate in psalms, spirituals, oratorios, 
and choir singing. What puzzles me 
is the number of people who don’t; 
the many who are deaf to the pos- 
sibilities. A large proportion of those 
who like opera and symphony are 


singularly unaware of church music, 
and after wondering a long time 
about why this is so | have come to 
the conclusion that it is because of 
the self-isolation of our various con- 
gregations. Members of one church 
rarely visit another and _ practically 
never attend services of a different 
faith. Shyness, apathy, and fear pre- 
vent individuals from visiting other 
churches, although such visitors are 
always welcome. 

Everyone who is interested in mu- 
sic might take into consideration 
this great wealth of music that is 
theirs for the asking. Some of the 
more famous church choirs already 
have their share of visitors, it is true, 
at Christmas and Easter and Pass- 
over, and some attend the camp 
meetings and revivals outside of the 
cities, but these visitors are only a 
very small percentage of those who 
would, I believe, discover many new 
and worth-while musical experiences 
through such __inter-faith visits. 
While the singing naturally differs 
in quality, as well as type, there is 
a fine unanimity of approach in 
which sincerity and devotion are the 
great factors. 

A glance at the histories of re- 
ligion and music will show how 
closely they have been allied and 
how many of the advances of music 
and the techniques of modern com- 
position originated because of the 
needs of the church. On the other 
hand, the growth of music apprecia- 
tion in the United States during the 
past few years has led to the expan- 
sion of music programs in our eccle- 
siastical organizations. Until recent- 
ly, the minister usually was musical 
director of his church, but now 
many of the larger churches have 
specially trained, full-time choirmas- 
ters hired to train the chorus and 
organize its activities. 
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One of the big milestones in this 
development was the first visit to 
America, in 1919, of the Vatican 
Choir, which has just returned to 
these shores on another concert tour. 
The success of the Choir’s first visit 
inspired a similar tour by St. Olat’s 
Choir. The latter group led to the 
formation of a small chorus in Day- 
ton, Ohio, which grew up into the 
Dayton Choir and the famous West- 
minster Choir School. Now, of 
course, there is a great deal of ac- 
tivity in churches all over the coun- 
try, with some churches (for exam- 
ple St. Thomas’, in New York) com- 
bining choir school with academic 
training and giving special musical 
performances, of even the most com- 
plicated and magnificent oratorios. 


Chureh Interchange 


My feeling that more people 
ought to attend these services is 
fortified, perhaps, by the fact that 
the choirs of the different churches 
often interchange performances. ‘The 
members of the Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral, for example, visited St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church to sing the 
Russian Service of Great Vespers, 
and St. Thomas’ Boys’ Choir sang 
at Temple Emanu-el, whose own 
chorus sang Sephardic works on the 
same program. Sometimes choruses 
that are not necessarily affiliated 
with any religious group sing on 
ecclesiastical programs, as when the 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, visited the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and the Cantata 
Singers sang the Passion according 
to St. John at All Souls’ Church, In 
1946, three notable groups presented 
a Music of the Faiths concert at 
‘Town Hall, New York. The partici- 
pants were the choirs of Union The- 
ological Seminary, Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music of the Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Jewish Institute of Religion. 

But religious music does not have 
to be performed by costly choirs. 
Sometimes the most inspiring results 
are achieved by an unpaid chorus in 
a small town. Dignity and reverence, 
whether the music is prayer, 
praise, or penitence, is essential to 
fine church music, and sometimes 
simplicity achieves this better than 
an elaborate organization. 

Of course, singers often partici- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Foundation 
e 
To Good Musicianship 
FOR TEEN-AGERS AND OLDER BEGINNERS 
The MacLACHLAN 
Price, One Dollar 
MacLACHLAN-AARON T 4 Rg E E R S 
seh IN MUSIC 
Each, 85 cents Reading, Writing. Rhythm 
THE MacLACHLAN By 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK FISH AND MOORE 
Price, One Dollar Price. 78 ceate 
A foundational work which is inclusive, 
simple and practical. The authors have All the essentials of elementary music 
crystallized in this course their success- study are clearly and concisely pre- 
ful ideas of twenty years experience sented. Valuable for learning notation 
in teaching piano. and as a basis for first year harmony. 


Student Piano Concerti 


With 2nd Piano Part or High School Orchestra Accomp. 


CONCERTO in C Major. by Howard Kasschau 
CONCERTO in F Major. by Helen Boykin 
CONCERTO IN C Major by Jean Williams 
CONCERTO in A Minor. by Jean Williams 
CONCERTO in F Major by Jean Williams 


All Within Third Grade of Technical Difficulty 


— Prices — 


Each Concerto (With 2nd Po. Pt.) $1.25 
Orchestra Parts Ea 
Organ or Harmonium Parts Ea. .50 


New 
GRADED MELODY STUDIES 


Modern Foundation Material for the Development of 
Touch, Technic and Expression 


By T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN 
Price, 75 cents 


Copies Obtainable at Your Music Store or from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


— MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 


RHINEBECK, NEW YORK 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORAT 


Sacred 
and 
Semi- Sacred 
Lhoruses 


Distinguished sacred and semi-sacred 
choruses arranged expertly from the 
Robbins-Feist-Miller catalogs for singing 
groups by Hugo Frey. © ~ ids 


FOUR PART — S.A.T.B. 


Bless You! 

Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Lord's Prayer, The 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 

Until | Come To Thee 


FOUR PART — T.T.B.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
My Dearest Prayer 
Star Of The East 


FOUR PART — S.S.A.A. 


Enough To Know 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 

Until | Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Of Battles 

God Painted A Picture 

| Bow My Head In Silent Prayer 
Mother Cabrini 

My Dearest Prayer 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 

Star Of The East 

Until |-Come To Thee 


THREE PART — S.A.B. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

O! God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Until | Come To Thee 


TWO PART — S.A. 


Enough To Know 

God Is Ever Beside Me 
God Painted A Picture 
Hail Mary 

Mother Cabrini 

Ol God, Father Of Mercy 
Our Christ Has Risen 
Star Of The East 


Price 20¢ each 


Write for Free Vocal Thematic 


Seles Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation 
leo. Feist, inc. * Miller Music Corporation 


West 52nd Street * New York 19, N.Y. 
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James A. Bland — America’s 
Most Neglected Composer 


CHARLES HAYWOOD 


The story of the composer of Carry Me Back to Old 


Virginny is told here by Mr. Haywood, assistant professor 


of music, Queen’s College, Flushing, New York. 


SK any average group of Amer- 
icans to sing Carry Me Back to 


Old Virginny, and without the 
slightest hesitation they will do so. 
But in response to the question, 
“Who wrote it?” go per cent will an- 
swer, “Stephen Foster”; a few with a 
dubious shake of the head, will say, 
“It’s a Negro spiritual, or perhaps 
a folk tune”; and only 2 per cent 
will know the correct answer. ‘These 
facts I discovered while preparing 
my book on James A. Bland.’ And 
yet Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
is taught to most of our public 
school children. It is included in a 
great many school and community 
songbooks in which the author’s 
name is plainly printed. Obviously, 
our music teachers do not consider 
it important to mention the com- 
poser when teaching the song. How- 
ever, it is not entirely their fault. 


‘The Outstanding Songs of James A. 
Bland, FE. B. Marks Music Corporation, 
New York, 1946. 


Most of our histories on American 
music, encyclopedias, and hand- 
books fail to take cognizance of the 
composer of one of America’s best 
loved and most popular songs. 

James A. Bland is one of the most 
neglected of America’s composers. 
Until a few years ago no attempt 
had been made to assemble infor- 
mation about him. However, a year 
ago last July, a number of news- 
papers carried a story which made 
the readers realize for the first time 
the importance and significance of 
Bland. It told of the unveiling of a 
monument to the composer in a 
cemetery in Merion, Pennsylvania. 
The simple and deeply impressive 
ceremony was attended by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Irene Bland, the 
aged sister of James, delegates of 
various Southern states, and mem- 
bers of the Lions’ Club. It was the 
Lions who, after the Commonwealth 
of Virgina had adopted Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny as its official 
state song in 1940, successfully or- 
ganized a campaign and_ raised 
funds to give due recognition to 
Bland. After a long search the grave 
was finally discovered in a neglected 
corner of a cemetery on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia. 

The inscription on the headstone 
reads: “James A. Bland. October 22, 
1854—May 6, 1911. Negro composer 
of ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’ 
and 600 other songs.” Quite an 
impressive creative output! It merits 
some recognition if not discussion 
and critical evaluation by our mu- 
sical scholars. Why then this com- 
plete silence and neglect? It is not 
easy to answer that question, and 
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yet some conjecture might be offered. 

First, James A. Bland was a 
Negro. And American minstrelsy, al- 
though portraying Negro life was 
the white man’s entertainment. 
Second, Bland failed to secure copy- 
right protection for his many songs. 
Only 53 are listed in the Congres- 
sional Library, and only 38 copies 
are in the files there. Many of 
Bland’s songs became the property 
of minstrel singers and other en- 
tertainers. The name of the com- 
poser was completely forgotten. (It 
was common procedure in American 
minstrelsy for the owner and chief 
performer of the troupe to lay claim 
to the songs they performed. Thus, 
years before, many of Foster’s songs 
had been claimed by Christy). And 
yet another reason for Bland’s ob- 
scurity was that he spent about 
twenty years of his life—from about 
1882 to 1g01—in England and Scot- 
land. He was away from his native 
land, and out of touch with it. His 
songs lived on, but the composer 
was forgotten. 

A few facts of his life might shed 
light on his personality, experiences, 
and creative gifts. James A. Bland 
was a descendent of a long line of 
free colored people. His mother was 
born in Wilmington, Delaware, and 
his father, Allen A. Bland, was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina. From 
1845, to 1848 he was enrolled in the 
preparatory department of Oberlin 
College. Some time later, Mr. Bland 
moved with his family to Flushing, 


New York, where James was born on _ 


October 22, 1854. 

Not many years after James’s 
birth his father was appointed to 
the position of Examiner in the 
U. S. Patent Office. He was the first 
colored man to hold such a _ post. 
The whole family settled in Wash- 
ington, D. C., not far from Howard 
University. James attended the pub- 
lic schools in the capital, and after 
graduation from high school both 
he and his father registered as stu- 
dents in Howard University, the 
father studying in the Department 
of Law. In college young James did 
not shine as a scholar, but his affa- 
bility and conviviality won him 
many friends. He was much sought 
after by many social groups because 
of his great gifts as entertainer and 
singer. 

He had his first opportunity to 
display his fine talents as performer 
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KREISLER 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS—TAMBOURIN CHINOIS—SCHON ROSMARIN 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


(now in print again) 
MOMENT MUSICAL—Mendelssohn-Kreisler—arranged for violin and piano 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS—Mendelssohn-Kreisler (May Breeze, Op. 62, No. 1) 
arranged for violin and piano 


SPANISH DANCE—Granados-Kreisler—arranged for violin and piano 
MALAGUENA—Albeniz-Kreisler—arranged for violin and piano 
LIEBESFREUD—LIEBESLEID—SCHON ROSMARIN—TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 
for symphonic Lond (Class B) 
e @ ® 
ENSEMBLE COLLECTION: Violin, Cello and Piano 
Containing: 
Minuet (Beethoven); Miniature Viennese March; Farewell to Cucullain; 


Intermezzo—{Bizet); Syncopation; Andante (Beethoven); Nina—(Pergolesi); 


O Sanctissima—(Corelli) 
Write us for circulars with complete listings of Kreisler works—but “a 
please purchase our music from your accustomed music store. L 
We do not sell at retail. a 
CHARLES FOLEY 
67 WEST 44 STREET NEW YORK 18 
KREISLER @ 
A New Operetta 
LET'S GET TOGETHER 
By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
A musical footnote to history in one act and several 
scenes. The nations march together with One 
World in the making. (For boys or girls or both). 
New Choruses 
A WONDERFUL WORLD 
SA or SAB—Delibes-Harts AS 
LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER 
SATB (Negro Spiritual) Arr. by Lawrence AS 
ROLL JORDON ROLL 
SATB (Negro Spiritual) Arr. by Lawrence 1S 
GO FORTH MY HEART 
TTBB—Arr. by Lundquist 1S 
Copies available "on approval" 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
45 Franklin Street Boston 10, Mass. 
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and composer before the members 
of the Manhattan Club, an organi- 
zation of colored clerks of various 
government agencies. James had 
been employed as a page in the 
House of Representatives, and was 
thus qualified for membership in 
the Club. With some other mem- 
bers, he organized a glee club. He 
was frequently engaged to entertain 
prominent guests and visitors in 
Washington, D. C. At social gather- 
ings of the Club, James Bland often 
performed many of his own compo- 


sitions. One of his early songs, 
Christmas Dinner, that later gained 
wide popularity, was first performed 
at one of the meetings of the Man- 
hattan Club. 

Restless, energetic, and talented, 
James Bland soon felt the urge to 
join up with some theatrical troupe. 
Encouraged by people who had seen 
him perform and who were enthu- 
siastic about his tuneful songs, he 
set out to try his talents in min- 
strelsy. There were then numerous 
highly successful traveling minstrel 


FOR PIANO 


THE MUSIC 


FUN BOOK 
A Work Book for 
Young Piano Beginners 


By VIRGINIA MONTGOMERY 


As supplementary work to the regular 
first instruction material, this book can 


be used as “busy work" in piano 
classes, as home work for private stu- 
dents, or in other ways as decided by 
AND FIGURES 

For the Kindergarten 
and Pre-School Pianist 

A work designed as introductory ma- 
terial to the reading and understand- 
ing of music for the very young child, 
with figures, finger numbers, letters of 
the alphabet, black key grouping, 
black key identification, and finger and 
letter dictation on the white keys. Spe- 
cial features are the engaging play 
element involved, and originality of 
expression as fostered through the 
various activities. "Teacher's Pages" 
throughout offer valuable suggestions 
on the more advantageous use of the 
material included. The book can be 


used with success in either class or pri- 
vate instruction. 


Price, 75 cents 


and How to Study Them 
Selected, Revised, and Edited 


By GUY MAIER 


A notable contribution to pianism by 
a famed American artist, editor, and 
pedagog. Eighteen important studies 
by Chopin, Czerny, Heller, Liszt, and 
Lebert and Stark make up the content 
along with Dr. Maier's authoritative 
suggestions regarding practice. 


ETUDES FOR 
EVERY PIANIST 


Price, 75 cents 
CLASSICS IN 
KEY-KOLOR 

For the Piano 

Compiled and Arranged 

By MARY BACON MASON 
according to key, and dedicated to 
to sound itself, and to encourage mu- 
is the color of its corresponding piano 


A collection of piano favorites in 
the vast multitude who never learned 
or have forgotten he scales. 
The object of this book is to translate , 
sic making among a larger public. It 
key: open white notes represent the 


grades three to five. They are grouped 
with least effort the symbols of music 
follows a system by which each note 
white keys, and black notes indicate 


the black keys. Included are popular 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, Mendeissohn, 
Schubert, and 


Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky. Miss 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Distributors for Oliver Ditson Co. and The John Church Co. 


the teacher. The content is to be util- 
ized in any order the teacher may de- 
cide upon, since the chief object is to 
impress upon the child such musical 
fundamentals as The Music Alphabet; 
The Piano Keyboard; Hand Position; 
Notation; Time, etc. 
Price, 50 cents 
By JOSEPHINE H. PERRY 
and which sponsors a first acquaintance 
1712 Chestnut Street 


Mason's explanatory remarks are in- 
valuable. 
Price, $1.00 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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companies. But with the exception 
of very few, they were in the hands 
of white performers. They were not 
too eager to open their doors to a 
Negro artist. It was one thing to 
portray the Negro, and quite an- 
other matter to engage one profes- 
sionally. 

It is not surprising that James 
Bland’s first success was as a member 
of an all-colored troupe—the very 
successful Callender’s Original Geor- 
gia Minstrels. They were advertised 
as “the great Southern Slave 
Troupe,” with four end men whose 
delineations were uproariously fun- 
ny. From an advertisement in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 
11, 1875, we learn that they per- 
formed at the Academy of Music, 
with the endorsement of such promi- 
nent citiens as William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, and P. T. 
Barnum. 

In 1878 the Callender Minstrels 
were purchased by Jack Haverly. As 
the Minstrel Carnival of Genuine 
Colored Minstrels they were pre- 
sented to New York audiences at 
Niblo’s Garden, under Haverly’s per- 
sonal management, from March 29 
until May 8, 1879. It was indeed a 
great Opportunity to witness such a 
“gargantuan, massive” spectacle as 
only Haverly could assemble. Two 
features especially are worth noting: 
“The Spanish Students” and “The 
Four Claws Cirkuss.” In the big gala 
cast we find such Negro minstrel 
celebrities as Bland, Kersands, 
Green, Holden, Devonear, Bowen, 
Otter, Anderson, McIntosh, Haw- 
kins, Mack, Grace, Ousley, Rey- 
nolds, Burton and Simms. After its 
success in New York the troupe 
opened Haverly’s Brooklyn season 
on August 23. They then made a 
successful tour to the Pacific Coast, 
under the management of Gustave 
Frohman. 

Encouraged by the success of his 
Mastodon ‘Troupe, which played 
London in the summer of 1880, 
Haverly took his all-colored troupe 
to England the next year. They 
opened at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, in July, 1881. Harry Rey- 
nolds, English minstrel impresario, 
has left us a vivid description of his 
impressions of the first performance 
of this amazing troup of all colored 
artists: 
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When the curtain went up on opening 
night it disclosed on the stage about 65 
real Negroes, both male and female, rang- 
ing in shades of complexions from the coal 
black Negro to the light brown mulatto or 
octoroon. They were of all ages, from the 
ancient Uncle Tom’s and Aunt Chloe’s, 
smart young coons and wenches, down to 
the little pickaninny a few months old 
nestling in its mother’s lap. Their cos- 
tumes were of the plantation, in a_pic- 
turesque setting somewhat reminiscent of 
the Jubilee Festival Scene from Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. There were 16 corner men 
in all; eight bones and eight tambourines 
arranged in two rows on the stage. A 
particular feature of their business was 
the smart manner in which they worked 
together, making a picturesque display in 
unison with their bones and tambourines. 
Jubilee quartettes spirituals, inter- 
spersed with comic ditties and witticisms 
by the comedians. Perhaps the best of the 
vocalists was Richard Little, a deep bass 
singer. He possessed a powerful voice, of 
excellent quality in the upper register but 
rather guttural in the bottom notes—a 
characteristic of many colored vocalists. 
Billy Kersands was the principal comedian, 
a big man, with a big mouth to match, 
who got a lot of capital out of that amus- 
ing ditty, Mary’s Gone with a Coon. James 
Bland introduced to this country that once 
very popular ditty, O, Dem Golden Slip- 
pers. Some clever specialties were intro- 
duced by a troupe of twenty dancers and a 
banjo orchestra. Bob Mack introduced a 
novel act. Dressed as a big rooster he had 
a combat with a genuine little bantam 
with most amusing effect. McIntosh made 
some excellent comedy with a big drum 
with which he got terribly entangled. First 
he dived right over it, then underneath it. 
He was all over it, everywhere in fact but 
inside it; but he always came up just in 
time for his beat. W. H. Allen gave an 
excellent display of high pedestal clog 
dancing, and the Bohee Brothers made 
their first appearances in this country with 
this troupe. Their entertainment consisted 
of ballads, banjo solos, and duets, and 
their famous double banjo song and dance 
in the orthodox costume of velvet coats, 
knee breeches and jockey caps. 


After a season of two or three 
months at His Majesty’s Theatre 
they toured the principal cities be- 
fore returning to America in the 
late spring of 1882. 

In April 1884 James Bland was 
back with his old pals playing at 
the Holborn Amphitheatre. The 
troupe was the Callender’s All 
Colored Minstrels, consisting of a 
combination of Haverly’s Colored 
Minstrels and Callender’s Georgia 
Minstrels. They were now under the 
management of Charles and Gustave 
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Frohman. Many of the old members 
were still there. 

James Bland was active and suc- 
cessful, both as end man and as com- 
poser for the troupe. However, 
whether sensing the grotesque dis- 
tortions of these performances, or 
realizing the bigger money that 
could be made as an independent 
performer or producer, James Bland 
decided to remain in England. For 
about twenty years he was the idol 
of all England and Scotland. His 
salary for those days was phenom- 


enal, amounting to $10,000 a year, 
exclusive of his income from songs. 
His performances won the plaudits 
of all English society, from royalty 
to commoner. His songs and jokes 
brought tears and laughter to all. 
According to information supplied 
by an aged cousin of James Bland, 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales 
witnessed Bland’s performances and 
honored him on many occasions. 
Obviously the English sensed in this 
talented Negro and the other mem. 
bers of his troupe some of the direct- 
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ness, simplicity, and nostalgic charm 
of the early minstrel shows. For 
these did not succumb to Haverly’s 
extravaganzas. That the English 
were altogether moved and charmed 
by Negro minstrelsy is eloquently 
observed by Thackeray, who after 
witnessing a performance of an 
American minstrel group, wrote: 


- I heard a humorous balladist not long 
since, a minstrel with wool on his head, 
and an ultra Ethiopian complexion, who 
performed a Negro ballad that I confess 
moistened these spectacles in a most unex- 
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pected manner. I have gazed at thousands 
of tragedy queens dying on the stage and 
expiring in appropriate blank-verse, and 
I never wanted to wipe them. They have 
looked up, be it said, at many scores of 
clergymen, without being dimmed, and 
behold: A vagabond with a corked face 
and a banjo sings a little song, strikes a 
wild note, which sets the heart thrilling 


with happy pity. 


It is no wonder, then, that Ameri- 
can minstrels found a tour through 
England a lucrative venture, and 
that Bland scored a success. 
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And yet, in 1901, after twenty 
years of fame and fortune, James 
Bland returned to his homeland— 
to Washington, D. C. Destitute and 
penniless, he was taken in by a boy- 
hood friend, who also gave him an 
insignificant desk job in his office. 
What tragedy had befallen this “best 
Ethiopian songwriter in the world” 
as Bland modestly called himself? 
Was it solely extravagance? Unfor- 
tunately nothing is known of his 
social life and experiences during 
his long stay in Europe. 

Discouraged and saddened, James 
Bland moved to Philadelphia where 
he died in May, 1911. There was no 
long line of mourners to accom- 
pany the great minstrel to his grave. 
Neither were there any announce- 
ments of his passing in the press. 
For many years no one even knew 
where his remains were laid to rest. 
In 1939, with the aid of the dim 
recollection of one of Bland’s sur- 
viving sisters, the cemetery, but not 
the grave was discovered. And thus 
in a forgotten corner of the little 
Negro cemetery of Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania, after careful search among 
the eroded headstones the forgotten 
singer’s grave was found. And what 
was left was “a small mound covered 
with weeds and poison ivy.” 


Prolific Composer 


James Bland composed more than 
six hundred songs. Like Stephen 
Foster, with whom he is often com- 
pared, Bland wrote most of his songs 
for immediate use in minstrel shows. 
They were composed in the heat of 
performance, amidst the hurry and 
excitement of travel and rehearsal, 
and for definite characters. Although 
Bland’s songs often lack the univer- 
sal appeal that Stephen  Foster’s 
works possessed, yet both composers 
had the qualities that are found in 
all true folk artists, namely, spon- 
taneous lyricism, simplicity and 
homeliness of text and melody, a 
nostalgic quality, and care-free hu- 
mor and warmth. 

Moreover, James Bland, because 
of his Negro ancestry, surpassed Fos- 
ter in ability to capture poignantly 
and significantly the lyric mood, the 
rhythmic pulse, and melodic con- 
tour of his people. Whereas many of 
Foster’s songs were inspired by and 
were often imitations of Celtic-Eng- 
lish-American folksongs,  Bland’s 
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melodies and rhythms give a much 
truer representation of the Negro 
idiom, particularly of the spirituals. 
This religious element in Bland’s 
songs was largely attributable to the 
gospel hymns of the evangelical de- 
nominations, 

Bland deserves a place among the 
great composers who have enriched 
our musical heritage. Let us learn 
and sing more of his delightful 
songs. 


FREED 


(Continued from page 8) 


phony programs were 7 per cent 
American, the New York Philhar- 
monic, 7 per cent, while the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was only 5 per 
cent American. On the other hand 
the programs of the National Sym- 
phony in Washington under Kind- 
ler, which also has to earn a living, 
were 17 per cent American. Those of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under Szell, 
were 14 per cent American; the Los 
Angeles, under Wallenstein, 15 per 
cent American; and the Columbus 
Philharmonic, under Izler Solomon 
(which performed a total of 54 
works), 22 per cent American. 

Recently I walked into Town 
Hall and Carnegie Hall and took 
a copy of every advance announce- 
ment they had on display. The 
breakdown of them was as follows: 
26 piano recitals were announced— 
14 by foreign artists and 12 by 
Americans. Of the 14 programs by 
foreign artists 12 had not a single 
item by an American composer. One 
of the remaining two pianists had 
studied at the Curtis Institute for 
many years, so he was in reality 
American trained. Can I be blamed 
for wondering how that single re- 
maining item got on the program? 
A Mexican pianist making his de- 
but plays Mexican music; a Swiss 
plays Swiss music; a Spaniard, a 
Hungarian, a Russian, a Palestinian, 
a Pole, a Dane each play new music 
of their own countries. But appar- 
ently none of them have ever heard 
of American music! 

Let us examine the American 
pianists’ programs. Four of these 
(33 per cent) contained not a single 
American item. The programs of the 
vocalists show another picture. Here, 
in nine programs, all but one listed 
a group of songs by American com- 
posers. 
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Evidently there are mixed emo- 
tions with regard to American mu- 
sic. Some people think it is per- 
formed less than it deserves; others, 
most of them foreign artists, think 
it does not deserve to be performed 
at all. Or am I misinterpreting the 
picture? Can it be that foreign 
artists know nothing about Ameri- 
can music because we have not told 
them about it and that is why they 
do not play it in America? Can it be 
that we in America know about 
Spanish and Swiss and Brazilian and 


Bulgarian music because artists of 
these nationalities have done such 
a good job of telling us about it? 
Or is it simply a matter of American 
music being bad while all other mu- 
sic is good? 

At this meeting we want no halle- 
lujahs for American music. Nor do 
we want to close our eyes to certain 
aspects of the American scene. No 
one can deny that when Bizet’s 
Carmen failed at its premiere in 
France (a failure that killed Bizet, 
who believed in his opera), French 
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= music did not fail with it. Nor can 
" anyone deny that when Bernard 
q Rogers’ opera The Warrior failed 


: last season at the Metropolitan, all 
~ American opera was crucified by the 
‘ American. press and in the American 
mind. 

Many American composers, erro- 
neously I believe, have taken the 
attitude that everyone is against 

a them. But everyone has a stake in 
American music, including the 
listening public. After all, the per- 
former, the publisher, the manager, 


the critic, and the public are all 
Americans who love their country 
and take pride in its greatness. This 
is the keynote of the Composers and 
Authors Guild symposium. As far 
as we know, never before have pub- 
lishers, composers, critics, teachers, 
performers, and managers appeared 
on the same platform together to 
discuss American music. 

We hope that the discussion will 
be frank, free, and courageous and 
that American music will profit 
therefrom. Perhaps in the past the 
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discussions have been one-sided and 
not always courageous enough to 
call a spade a spade. Courage is one 
of the noblest virtues of mankind 
and all fine leadership is made up 
of courage plus intelligence. To be 
a leader in music requires courage 
no less than in any other human 
endeavor. Can it be that American 
music is waiting for courageous 
leaders in all the various depart- 
ments of music? We in CAG sin- 
cerely hope that this meeting will 
help point the way. 


The following comments were made by 
Mr. Freed in the general discussion 
which followed the program of talks 
at the Symposium.—FEditor 


WANT to take issue with two 

statements made by Mr. Levine 
(see page 23). He says that music is 
international and he classifies it not 
as German or French, but as good 
or bad. Then he says that since 
American songs are being sung and 
American orchestral music is being 
played, it follows that they are good, 
and if American instrumental music 
is not being played it is because it 
is not good. 

Regarding the first statement, I 
agree that the appreciation of fine 
music does not depend on the coun- 
try of its origin. All fine music has 
universal values and it is because of 
these values that a Frenchman can 
enjoy German music, and a Ger- 
man, Russian music. But I disagree 
heartily when Mr. Levine tries to 
bunch all good music together and 
say there is no French, German, 
Russian, or American music, only 
international music. 

Verdi’s Aida, a masterpiece, un- 
doubtedly has universal values, but 
it started its life as an Italian work, 
by an Italian composer, written in 
Italian for the Italian people to 
listen to. 

Let us not start to build American 
music by disguising it as interna- 
tional and thereby abolishing it en- 
tirely with a stroke of the pen. After 
all, Russian music is the result of 
more than one hundred years of 
creative music energy on the part 
of Russians from Glinka to Shosta- 
kovich. To call that energy “‘inter- 
national energy” and to call that 
music “international music” would 
be a misstatement. 
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America, too, has an energy and a 
Melos. As Douglas Moore points 
out, we in America_have inherited 
all the other traits of our European 
ancestors and beaten them to it in 
many fields. Our scientific and indus- 
trial skill is famous. Our social and 
political leadership has done pretty 
well too, for we gave the Declaration 
of Independence to the world four- 
teen years before the French Revolu- 
tion, and followed this with the 
Bill of Rights. Our drama, our art, 
our literature are known and re- 
spected the world over. 

These achievements are all the 
result of our European ancestry. As 
I stated elsewhere, I don’t feel any 
younger than any European com- 
poser of my age. In fact I am quite 
tired of being told that I come from 
a young country and a young peo- 
ple. If all the foregoing is true, how 
did it happen that we were endowed 
with practically all the gifts of our 
European ancestors except the one 
of creative musical talent? 

Regarding the second point, that 
when Americans write good instru- 
mental music it will be played, I 
wish it were as simple as that. One 
example will suffice to make my 
meaning clear, I am sure. Schubert 
never heard a single one of his eight 
or nine symphonies. He was practi- 
cally an unknown composer, though 
a genius. During his lifetime his 
music was not good enough to be 
played. But when his body was 
“a’moldering in his grave” the sym- 
phonies were discovered and have 
been played furiously ever since. 
Should American music be called 
upon to lie “a’moldering in_ its 
grave,” too, to prove that it is good 
music? 


KASTENDIECK 


(Continued from page 13) 


coach, a music teacher, and even a 
college professor. What good or 
what harm these do is beyond the 
scope of this discussion. At times 
this critic thinks that the harm is al- 
most irreparable for the reasons al- 
ready expressed. The point is simply 
that the concert or recital program 
inevitably stamps the taste, the in- 
terest, and the attitude of the per- 
former with regards to his approach 
to the music. He must take the re- 
sponsibility for the advice of those 
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other people if the works on that 
program are not of his own choos- 
ing. Who knows who may have ad- 
vised him to avoid contemporary 
music, and by all means American 
music? 

Recitalists and various organiza- 
tions have not been too conspicuous 
in their efforts to encourage a native 
culture. One of the curious phe- 
nomena of the musical season is the 
song recital program. Few singers 
have the courage to vary its form. 
That line-up of Italian, German, 


French, and English groups, in that 
order, automatically relegates a 
group of American songs, if there 
is any at all, to the end of the pro- 
gram. Most of the time a critic has 
had to leave before this group is 
reached. For this he is sometimes 
grateful, simply because the choice 
of songs allows the singer to use 
some cream puff numbers as a gra- 
cious gesture to friends. The out- 
come of this procedure could be 
suicidal. What would happen to 
American song if such a vicious cir- 
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cle persisted? Since there are many 
American songs worthy to be heard, 
this deplorable practice demands up- 
setting the conventional recital pro- 
gram. I do not think anyone in the 
audience would be worse off should 
a singer sometimes be so bold as to 
include a generous group of songs 
by Charles Ives. 

What has been said of the song 
recital applies to other recitals. The 
chronological order is a_ definite 
slight to contemporary works. Ob- 
viously, a performer who builds his 


program from an artistic point of 
view can conceive of beginning a 
concert with a contemporary work. 
Indeed, the critic finds hearing it a 
refreshing experience. After all, 
when he has heard the great artists 
of the day play the musical chest- 
nuts, he welcomes this kind of re- 
spite. Needless to say, his interest 
in the performer may be stimulated 
by the very fact that the program 
starts off in this interesting fashion. 
Such programming may even be 
fairer to a young performer because 
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the judgment of his performance 
is not immediately pitted against 
the definitive performances of music 
the critic has heard many times. 
Some of the touchstones of the so- 
called classical repertoire should be 
included to round out the picture, 
but the avoidance of the contempo- 
rary is not altogether natural in the 
light of common experience. There 
is sufficient American music already 
available. The question is, how 
much has the performer come in 
contact with it or how much has he 
been advised against it? He may 
often be more at his best in con- 
temporary music because it is of 
his time and within his interpreta- 
tive grasp. 

The present dilemma _ was _pre- 
sented most graphically to me sev- 
eral months ago in a publicity re- 
lease. It read to the effect that the 
“greatest event in the history of 
Utah” would take place when the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic came to 
give eight concerts in connection 
with the 100th anniversary of Brig- 
ham Young University. Of the 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine works 
performed, only two were by Amer- 
icans, and they were short. In the 
year 1947, is this a fair hearing for 
American music? 


MOORE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Nor can we make the old expla- 
nation which once had some valid- 
ity—that European training in mu- 
sic cannot be duplicated here. No, 
the real heart of the problem is a 
psychological factor which, if we 
admit and face, can surely be over- 
come. Great creative periods in art 
have always come as an expression 
of the people themselves. What the 
people want, what they welcome and 
nourish is what they usually get. 
The concerto of Prokofieff was the 
creation of a national spirit that was 
awakened in Russia a hundred years 
ago. The pathway from Glinka to 
Prokofieff and Stravinsky was a long 
hard one, and a great deal of the 
credit for these composers belongs to 
the Russian people themselves. 

So long as the American composer 
is treated as a necessary evil, a char- 
ity case rather than a_ potential 
source of a great national culture, 
we shall continue to squander. the 
share of talent which an impartial 
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deity spreads thinly about the two 
hemispheres. If the situation for the 
American composer has improved in 
recent years, and we all know it has, 
it is because more people have come 
to realize that in terms of the world 
output today, his work stands high 
in quality. The great public, how- 
ever, the public that provides those 
bumper profits and whose supposed 
tastes dictate what is to be played, 
sung, and recorded still remains un- 
convinced. Of course a work of the 
power and beauty of the Fifth Sym- 
phony would help, but I doubt if 
we shall get it until the men and 
women who serve as ministers of 
music to the public see that our com- 
posers have sufficient opportunity to 
develop their obvious potentialities. 
For it is by performance and _per- 
formance alone that a great talent 
can be channeled, refined, and en- 
larged—I might even say created—by 
the American people themselves. 

Such an attitude does involve sac- 
rifice in individual cases. But in the 
long-range view does the musical 
profession fail to realize that every 
single member of it would profit by 
a great popular success for American 
music? The stream of new music 
must go on if music is to live, and 
the great American composer to 
come will be the result of the en- 
lightenment and faith of the music 
profession which will give to him 
not charity and tolerance but sup- 
port and understanding in the crea- 
tion of his career. 


HAUSER 


(Continued from page 19) 


to have about twenty-two copies. 
Even with the least expensive dupli- 
cating process, the cost of reproduc- 
ing these scores runs into thousands 
of dollars for each work. The com- 
poser and the publisher derive most 
of their income on this music from 
sale or rental of orchestra material 
and from performance fees. It is easy 
to estimate the number of perform- 
ances required to bring back the 
amount of money spent for prepar- 
ing the materials. And still there are 
many American publishers who, year 
after year, are proud to make these 
financial contributions to the cause 
of American music. 

A few years ago, in an endeavor 
to make their copyrighted “grand” 
works more readily available to sym- 
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phony orchestras, ASCAP worked 
out with the managers of the orches- 
tras a licensing arrangement that 
seems to be operating successfully. 
This arrangement permits freer use 
by orchestras of American serious 
music, and it is hoped that more 
performances will result. 
Publishers are constantly in con- 
tact with concert artists, teachers, 
and broadcasters in an endeavor to 
interest them in new music. Mail 
campaigns are made throughout the 
year to obtain complete coverage of 


the music market. Recording com- 
panies are kept informed by mail 
and by visits of representatives high- 
ly trained in this phase of promo- 
tion. 

The publisher who has vision 
knows that his future depends on 
the composer who will write the 
music of tomorrow. Yesterday’s and 
today’s music is paying the bills now, 
but music, like everything else, 
changes in style and appeal. The 
masters, we believe, will live longer 
than any of us here, but not all 


the standard works. 


OCTAVO CHORUSES 


Music in all voice arrangements 
and grades of difficulty for sacred 
and secular programs. 


OPERETTAS, PAGEANTS 
and TABLEAUX 


Dramatic material, sacred and 
secular, for children and adult 
groups. 


30 East Adams Street 


There is “Something New” 


for Christmas! 


E.M.B. Approval Service helps you find fresh material for 
your groups—easily. The E.M.B. stock includes the choicest 
Christmas music of all publishers, the new publications and 


Ask E.M.B. for an “approval selection’ to meet your re- 
quirements. Request specific titles if you wish. You'll 
appreciate the variety and suitability of the material sent— 
the speed with which you receive it. 


_ Music, old and new, 
for Christmas 


CHRISTMAS CAROL COLLECTIONS 


Carol collections for every 
purpose, for all voice arrangements. 


E.M.B. “Return Mail Service” means time 
for adequate preparation. Order from 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


CANTATAS 


Sacred and secular works for 
both mixed and treble voices— 
any grade of difficulty. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Holiday material for band, or- 
chestra and smaller groups of 
instrumentalists. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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published music is from the pens of 
masters. It is the publisher’s duty to 
his business that he constantly search 
out new masters in his own genera- 
tion and, with encouragement and 
support, give them an opportunity 
to bring their works to posterity 
through the printed sheet. 

Yet the publisher cannot do it 
alone. The symphony orchestras are 
in the same position as the publish- 
ers with regard to their future exist- 
ence. They too owe much to their 
business. True, they cannot play all 
the new music that is written, nor 
do I think they would help the 
American composers if they attempt- 
ed to force whole programs of new 
music on their audiences. The pub- 
lic must be educated to new trends. 
Just as a composer gains experience 
by spoiling reams of manuscript 
paper, he will develop a keen sense 
of values if he hears his music per- 
formed. The symphony orchestras 
can pay their debt to the art that 
supports them by playing one 
American work on each program 
and by setting aside one rehearsal 
each month to read through new 
manuscripts for the edification of 


the composer, the critics, and the 
publisher. What I have said about 
the symphony orchestras applies 
equally to concert artists, string 
quartets, and other chamber music 
groups. They too have an unpaid 
debt to the American composer. 
Then there are the recording com- 
panies. They can do much in the 
long and difficult task of orienting 
the layman to the new music. They 
should share the burden with the 
publisher by earmarking a portion 
of their available funds for produc- 
tion of serious American music, on 
records. While printed music is 
worthless unless it is performed by 
accomplished players, a record can 
be played, even by a child, if a 
phonograph is handy. Therefore, 
the record companies must be in- 
duced to cooperate in this matter if 
for no other reason than to assure 
their own continuance in business. 
Radio has shown a willingness to 
gamble on new American music. It 
is reasonable to assume that if rec- 
ord companies, symphony orchestras, 
and performing artists do their share 
in bringing this music to listeners, 
we can count on continued support 


from radio. When this interest be- 


comes widespread, the publisher can 
afford to increase his budget for 
publishing new American music, for 
the gamble will be reduced in in- 
verse ratio to the increased interest. 

The problem is not one that can 
be solved by any one group repre- 
sented at this Forum. It can be 
solved only if each of us, including 
the composer, frankly recognizes his 
responsibility in the matter and is 
willing to work with the others to 
reach the goal that we collectively 
are seeking. 


THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 39) 


compositions have been played at 
school, but most of my music is 
played by outside organizations.” 
Unlike the foregoing students, 
whose creative work in music was 
almost entirely self-inspired, were a 
girl in Indianapolis, a girl in Evans- 
ton (Illinois), and a boy in Cali- 
fornia. These fortunate students had 
teachers who either called their at- 
tention to the music contests or 
themselves sent in their students’ 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


O’er Bethlehem’s Plains—Danish Carol (S.A.T.B.) . 
Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord (Psalm 86) (S.A.T.B.) . 
A Nation’s Prayer (S.S.A.) 

Hear My Prayer, O Lord (S.A.) . 

By the Waters of Babylon (S.A.) 

I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness (S.A.) . 

How Sweet I Roam’d (S.S.A.) 

Tears, Idle Tears (S.S.A.) 


The Road's End (S.S.A.) 


Sample copies sent upon request 


H. Alex. Matthews .16 


Wm. Presser 16 
Solon Alberti 15 
Dvorak-Baird 15 
Dvorak-Baird .16 
Dvorak-Baird 15 


Mendelssohn-Drum .16 
Mendelssohn-Drum_ .16 
Richard Purvis 18 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Basic Technical Studies for the French Horn . 
Quintet in F for flute, oboe, Eb clar., F horn & bassoon 


Three Part fugue in C minor for flute, Bb clar., & bassoon 


Harold Meek 1.50 
Mozart-Cailliet 2.00 
Bach-Tarlow 1.00 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 SANSOM STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, 3, PA. 
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classroom compositions. The Evans- 
ton girl, a prize winner in 1946 as 
well as in 1947, said her theory 
teachers first told her about the con- 
test and then reminded her of it 
each year—reminded all the mem- 
bers of her theory class, in fact, and 
“all others in the school who com- 
pose. She makes the contest a class 
project and assigns everyone to write 
a composition for one of the classi- 
fications or to bring to class one 
that fits a classification. She helps us 
copy them correctly and keeps at us 
until we send them off!” 

Posing her own question, the Ev- 
anston girl continued, “What value 
do I find in composing? Well, I like 
to compose. When I’m working on 
a number I feel light-headed and 
strong—as though I would never 
tire. When I leave the piano and go 
off to do something else, I feel that 
happiness inside me like a secret— 
for a few weeks I am God’s only 
child. Then when I finish some- 
thing, I think I will stop and take 
a rest for a while. But I can’t keep 
away from writing music very long.” 

The Indianapolis girl wrote, “The 
Scholastic contests mean quite a 


great deal to our school (Arsenal 
Technical High School) and the stu- 
dents are urged to participate. I 
entered the contest last year with a 
piano composition; this year I fin- 
ished work on a graduation march 
I started last year. It was merely an 
experiment. I get a lot of enjoyment 
out of composing music because I 
feel that I am creating something 
someone will enjoy, even if it is 
only my family and friends.” 


On Teacher’s Insistence 


Said the California boy, a student 
at the University of California since 
February, 1947, “I started to play 
the violin three and a half years ago 
and a year ago started to write short 
compositions for the instrument. It 
is difficult for me to express myself 
musically because I have had only 
one semester of harmony in high 
school. My harmony teacher insisted 
on submitting my composition to 
the Scholastic Music Awards, al- 
though I felt it was too short and 
incomplete. Now I am very grateful 
to her and to the judges, as their 
recognition of my efforts gives me a 


desire to work harder and create 
something better.” This boy, of Rus- 
sian parentage, said he was fond of 
all the fine arts and that he found 
“great satisfaction” in writing music 
and in that way expressing himself. 

“Although our school usually par- 
ticipates in the art contest sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, I was the 
first ever to enter the Creative Music 
contest,” wrote a Pittsburgh boy. 
“Having an elementary knowledge 
of the piano keyboard, I became in- 
terested in improvising original 
melodies and harmonies. My first 
attempt was a simple hymn tune. 
Then I wrote a march. About this 
time I read about the contest in our 
school paper and I spent my entire 
Christmas vacation ‘bandstrating’ 
for it the march I had written some 
time before. Among my latest com- 
positions is a processional march 
which was used at our graduation 
exercises this year... . As a result of 
my success I believe our school offi- 
cials hereafter will encourage more 
creative music. And my success has 
encouraged me to compose even 
more.” This boy’s concluding obser- 
vation was, “I feel that my work in 


Gor All Opera Louvers... 


FIFTY FAVORITE OPERATIC ARIAS 


(Text Only) 


Edited, with new translations by 
SIGMUND SPAETH AND JAMES I. KRUG 


A help and stimulus to opera-lovers, present and future, particularly those 
who hear operatic music largely through radio and records. It concentrates 
on the most popular arias from the best known works, for it is by these 
highlights of solo singing that grand opera has built its enormous vogue. 


Price 50 cents 


MODERN OPERATIC ALBUMS 


Arias from Famous Modern Operas, with the Original and English Texts 
PRICE: Paper each $6.00, Cloth each $9.00 


For Soprano—32 Arias with Piano For Tenor—35 Arias with Piano 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
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composing music will greatly help 
me in my career, which I have de- 
cided will be teaching others music.” 

A band director’s praise and en- 
couragement of an Iowa boy’s “few 
attempts to set my ideas down on 
paper” led him to spend two years 
writing fanfares and small arrange- 
ments for the high school band, and 
then to a decision to devote his en- 
tire music effort to composition. “I 
intend to spend the rest of my life 
trying to improve band music and 
bring it to a level attained by or- 
chestra music,” he asserted, adding 
that he had his own theory of “‘band- 
stration” which he had tried to 
exemplify in his contest entry. 

“I know of nothing which gives 
me more satisfaction than hearing a 
work played which I have written 
and worked on. I think that nothing 
in music is more satisfying and help- 
ful to the young musician than com- 
position,” the Iowa student added. 

Granting that the music students 
quoted in this article represent a 
restricted and “above average” 
group, surely their reactions pro- 
vide grounds for the assumption 
that composition by teen-agers could 


become a_ prolific and valuable 
source of needed new music, as well 
as a contribution to “a new lan- 
guage of expression” for American 
youth. And because of these possi- 
bilities the firm of C. G. Conn Ltd., 
musical instrument manufacturers, 
feels a great satisfaction in having 
had a part in sponsoring the Crea- 
tive Music Awards contest the past 
few years. 


HUMAN 


(Continued from page 22) 


tution for the advancement of crea- 
tive music, for they will be made to 
know that such works represent only 
the cream of contemporary accom- 
plishment. Moreover, the audiences 
in each region will be prepared, con- 
ditioned, to listen to these works. 

Under the system of merit even 
the newcomer, the meek and mild 
composer may win regular hearings. 
Yes, even the nonagressive composer 
without influence at court will re- 
ceive performance. Such a miracle 
can be made to happen on Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

An extremely important service 


can be rendered by the institution 
to those composers who have not 
yet “arrived” because of lack of ex- 
perience in performance, perhaps, 
or lack of workmanship. Hundreds 
of talented composers now drifting 
helplessly can be salvaged by techni- 
cal guidance or intelligent coopera- 
tion. 

In effect, this institution, this fu- 
sion of the amateur and professional 
forces of the nation, will be conse- 
crated to one objective—the fulfill- 
ment of the aspirations of creative 
artists. 

Such a group within your Federa- 
tion could, I think, give the world 
the real Voice of America. 


JACOBI 


(Continued from page 25) 


cently did to me, that they believe 
themselves to be endowed with a 
sort of sixth sense, we can only feel 
that they must have left that sixth 
sense at home when they proclaimed, 
as they did, that La Traviata and 
Carmen were failures at their respec- 
tive first performances, and_ that 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete (all but 


Leeds presents— The exciting Sabre Dance and other New Gand Works! 


GAYNE BALLET 


THREE DANCES 


(SABRE DANCE « LULLABY * DANCE OF THE ROSE MAIDENS) 


by Aram Khachaturian * 


This band transcription of the delightful dances 
from the GAYNE BALLET is the only authorized 
version of the famous Khachaturian dances. Pre- 
pared by Erik Leidzen, whose band arrange- 
ments are widely praised for their understanding 
of school band needs, THE THREE DANCES pro- 


Full Band 5.00 
Symphonic Band 7.50 


In the Spirit of the Famous 
New Orleans Carnival 


CARNIVAL SUITE 


Composed for Band by 
Alexandre Tansman 


«w”w 


Full Band 6.50 
Symphonic Band 9.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score 1.25 
Extra Parts .40 


Y, 


Scored for Band by Erik Leidzen 


vide a well-balanced program group. The ex- 
citing rhythms of the SABRE DANCE contrast 
beautifully with the tender and graceful LULLABY 
and the exotic and lovely DANCE OF THE ROSE 
MAIDENS. This authorized edition is priced eco- 
nomically to meet current budgets of school bands. 


Condensed Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .35 


Romance of the 
Mississippi Delta Country 


FROM THE DELTA 


Composed for Band by. 
William Grant Still 


Full Band 6.50 
Symphonic Band 9.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score 1.25 
Extra Parts .40 


Clever Use of Band Instruments 


OVERTURE ON 
RUSSIAN FOLK THEMES 


Composed for Band by . 


Arranged and Edited 
for American Band by 
Paul Yoder 


Full Band 5.00 
Symphonie Band 7.50 

Condensed Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .35 
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forgotten now) was an eternal mas- 
terpiece! A famous foreign conduc- 
tor (a great musician but a modest 
one) once said to me, when I asked 
him his opinion of a certain work 
new at the time, “Mr. Jacobi, I am 
not enough of an amateur (dilet- 
tante) to know what I think of a 
piece of music after having heard it 
only once.”” So you must judge a new 
piece of music critically; judge it for 
yourself. And you must also give it 
a little time. 

We composers are eager to meet 
our public and we feel that you are 
eager to meet us too. That, perhaps, 
is the great function of the NFMC— 
to bring the contemporary composer 
and the contemporary public to- 
gether. We are trying to do our 
share. I hope you will also try to 
do yours. 

Let your teachers and your music 
clubs make demands on us. Order 
music to be written for some special 
occasion, for composers like nothing 
better than to be treated like shoe- 
makers—that is, to feel that that 
which we are producing is really in 
demand. Give us commissions, give 
us performances, ask us to lecture 


WHERE OR WHEN .. . Richard Rodgers 
MY ROMANCE . . . Richard Rodgers 
SOME DAY I'LL FIND YOU . . . Noel Coward 
I'LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART . . . Noel Coward 
STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE . . . Gordon-Revel 


PEOPLE WILL SAY WE'RE IN LOVE 
. Richard Rodgers 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. e RKO BLDG. 


before you (for some of us like to 
talk), give us publication! We will 
flower if you nurture us just a little 
and you will, I believe, find that we 
are closer to you than you suspect. 
You have done all of these things, I 
know. So I can only say, do it some 


more! 


SMITH 
(Continued from page 14) 

ish, must be an organic develop- 
ment. We must sing our own songs, 
play our own piano pieces, and 
listen to the more profound thoughts 
of our composers. If the creative 
founts of our land are not heard or 
fail to produce, we become at best 
humanists reminiscing with the mas- 
terpieces of the past or the fine 
flowering of our contemporaries. In 
order to develop our own music we 
must listen to it. There must be an 
action and reaction between the 
composer and the public in order 
to stimulate the creative process. 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs can do a great deal to foster 
the movement. How? 

By making possible more perform- 
ances of carefully chosen works, 


utilizing forces and groups within 
the organization, bringing pressure 
upon local groups such as symphony 
orchestras, choruses, and so on to 
perform native contemporary music. 

By commissioning the best com- 
posers throughout the country to 
write works for performances under 
the auspices of the Federation. 

By arranging an interchange of 


works performed or commissioned 


from various parts of the country, 
especially those that have proved 
noteworthy, so that their perform- 
ance will not be merely localized, 
but widely disseminated. From these 
the best could be chosen for the 
Biennial Conventions. 

By seeing that phonograph rec- 
ords of American music are avail- 
able in our conservatories, schools, 
and colleges and collected by our 
children just as libraries of books 
are formed. 

By spreading the Composers Fo- 
rum plan throughout the country, 
enlisting the interest and services of 
the best and most progressive crea- 
tive musicians and musicologists in 
the various communities and regions 
to promote and carry it out. 


Chappell presents appropriate new materials for your grades and junior high 
school choruses. Here are 2-Part and SAB arrangements tailored to fit your particu- 


The 2-PART arrangements are restricted in range, pose no rhythmic problems, and do not have too much 
' independent movement of parts. They may also be used for unchanged boys’ voices or girls’ voices. 


The SAB arrangements are particularly appropriate for junior high school use since they do not utilize a 
traditional bass part...The B stands for BOYS’ VOICES. This should be the answer to one of the most 
important problems posed in junior high school work. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE OUR LATEST RELEASES IN THESE TWO CATEGORIES 


THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 
. . . Richard Rodgers 


OKLAHOMA . . . Richard Rodgers 


OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ 
. . Richard Rodgers 


MANY A NEW DAY .. . Richard Rodgers 
*OUT OF MY DREAMS . . . Richard Rodgers 


*PUBLISHED IN 2-PART ARRANGEMENT ONLY 
FOR ADDITIONAL LISTINGS WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CHORAL CATALOGUE. 


e ROCKEFELLER CENTER e NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


cause in effect we have only one 
operatic institution in this country, 
which is a deplorable situation in 
itself. 

This leaves us with only one field 
in which music by Americans is 
rarely played—the field of instru- 
mental music—the piano, the violin, 
the cello. There is only one conclu- 
* sion to be drawn from this fact, 
: namely, that Americans have not yet 

written great or even good instru- 
mental music. When such music is 
written, it will be played. Oh, what 
our violinists would not give for a 
new concerto, at least as good as the 
Beethoven, or the Brahms, or even 
the Bruch! Whether written by John 
Doe or Ivan Dinsky. And even so 
4 within the past few years I have seen 
: several concerti written by Ameri- 
cans; works which our artists have 
seized upon with avidity. A two- 
piano concerto by Martinu, a violin 
concerto by the same composer, a 
cello concerto by Samuel Barber, a 
two-piano concerto by Harl McDon- 
ald are but a few examples, All 


were performed by great artists, with 
the collaboration of great conductors 
and their orchestras. 

This brings me to the question, 
Do I, as a manager, advise my artists 
to play this music by Americans or 
vice versa? Neither. I want my artists 
to succeed. To do that they must 
play well and play good music. The 
choice is theirs. If they ask for my 
advice, I give it to them for what it 
is worth. But my most earnest ad- 
vice to artists is: Play good music, 
music that inspires you, and above 
all, music that you yourself feel you 
play best. Because I firmly believe 
that the most salutary musical re- 
sults are based on an equilateral tri- 
angle—an inspired work from the 
pen of an inspired composer, an 
inspired performance by a great per- 
former, a receptive and musically 
intelligent audience. Each angle of 
this triangle has many shades and 
variations. The highest expression 
of all three combined create those 
rare occasions of great musical thrills 
which I can count on the fingers of 
my hands in a lifetime crowded with 
concerts all over the world. 

In 1925 I toured the Orient with 


a famous pianist. En route from 
Dairen, Korea, to Tokyo, Japan, we 
stopped off at a city called Hakata 
on the southern island of Japan. 
We gave a concert at noon, between 
trains, The city at that time had a 
population of one million and only 
three representatives of the white 
race. There was an audience of two 
thousand Japanese men and women, 
who had checked their shoes at the 
door and sat on the floor to hear a 
program by the late Mischa Le- 
vitzki. The program was exactly like 
a program he might have played in 
Carnegie Hall. The biggest applause 
was accorded to the same numbers 
that would receive the biggest ap- 
plause in Carnegie Hall, the Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue, the Ap- 
passtonata Sonata, the Liszt Sixth 
Rhapsody. It was then, early in my 
managerial career, that I decided 
that a great piece of music will be 
acclaimed with equal enthusiasm 
by a barefoot Japanese and a well- 
shod socialite in America. 

During the past twenty-seven years 
I have booked many artists for tours 
of Australia and New Zealand. Be- 
cause of the peculiar concert con- 


_ CRAWFORD 


15 HIT TUNES IN ONE BAND BOOK 


...in striking quick-step arrangements that are keyed to 
the demands of modern program planning and the mod- 
ern band! 


No other band publication offers all the following features 
(and rhythm, too): 


* ALL TOP TUNES. Every number is a really popular, 


PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. Unnecessary frills 
time-tested song. 


have been eliminated from the scoring by Erik Leidzen. 
These compositions lose none of their effectiveness when 


* UTILITY. Th t ideal fo - 


gram, indoor or outdoor, including athletic events. 


* VARIETY. There are titles for every occasion. Most 
of them have situation value —e.g., “Button Up Your 
Overcoat,"’ ‘‘Love Thy Neighbor," etc. 


* CLARITY. Because no extra embellishments or exces- 
sive ranges clutter up the pages, these arrangements are 
highly legible and may be played with ease. 


Contents 


AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 
DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 
WISHING 


YOU'RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
ARE YOU HAVIN’ ANY FUN? 


BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE GOOD NEWS 
WHERE THE BLUE OF THE NIGHT THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WALKING? 
VARSITY DRAG SONNY BOY MEAN TO ME 


Conductor 60c Parts 35c 


Standard Quick-step Instrumentation 


Write for specimen cornet and/or clarinet parts 
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ditions in those countries, an artist 
must have at least five or six entirely 
different programs for the Antipo- 
des. For instrumentalists it is not so 
difficult. For singers it is quite a 
chore. The Australian managers 
would always warn me against the 
inclusion of what they called “cheap 
American ballads” in the programs. 
T’always brushed the warning aside 
with the statement that the artists 
will sing what they please. Invari- 
ably those so-called ‘‘cheap American 
ballads” met with great success, A 
Giannini had the same success with 
LaForge’s The Crucifix as she did 
with an Italian folksong. A Flagstad 
had the same success with Charles’ 
When I Have Sung My Song as she 
did with Grieg’s Ich Liebe Dich. 
And, of course, a John Charles 
Thomas, who only recently com- 
pleted a phenomenal tour of Aus- 
tralasia, had his biggest success with 
Malotte’s The Lord’s Prayer, Gui- 
on’s Home on the Range and other 
appealing selections. ‘This is my an- 
swer to the question, “Are composers 
necessary to a musical culture?” It 
is as futile to discuss such a ques- 
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tion as it is to debate whether the 
sun is necessary to life on earth. 

A few months ago I spent a week 
in a large Southern city. I met the 
president of the local Civic Music 
Association. He was a physician by 
profession, a music-lover by avoca- 
tion, because, as he told me, his 
mother had been a piano teacher. 
He was proud about the fine con- 
certs his association was bringing to 
the city. But he complained to me 
that the artists often played or sang 
the wrong programs. I immediately 
became wary. I am accustomed to 
complaints from the great American 
hinterland that artists play or sing 
down to audiences, that they bring 
inferior programs to the cities on 
their tours. I asked him to elaborate 
the point. He mentioned Ezio Pinza. 
Pinza is one of those artists who con- 
stantly searches for new material of 
every country’s literature and who 
believes that a song recital should be 
a recital of songs and not a display 
of an artist’s virtuosity in familiar 
arias. This was exactly the doctor’s 
complaint. Pinza’s program was 
mostly unfamiliar, so that the audi- 
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ence missed Comin’ Through the 
Rye and My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair and Funicult. 

My answer to the question “How 
can music by Americans be made so- 
called box-office?” is: let the com- 
posers write good music and it will 
be played and sung and familiarity 
will make‘it popular. 

In conclusion I should like to give 
one constructive suggestion. Organ- 
ize an influential committee repre- 
senting composers, publishers, per- 
formers, and music-lovers and agi- 
tate that each of our four great ra- 
dio chains contribute one hour a 
week to a program of Music by 
Americans. It is not too much to 
ask for one hour out of 168. Let this 
committee select the music to be 
performed on these hours, in con- 
sultation of course with the program 
departments of the respective chains. 
Ask the listeners to vote on the mu- 
sic they like best. Prizes might be 
offered for the most popular compo- 
sitions. Who knows, a_ cigarette 
maker might even come forward to 
sponsor such a program commer- 
cially! 
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tional Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs as the best book 
on the subject. Illustrated. 
349 pages. $5.00 
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Practical, accurate and 
good fun. A compact vol- 
ume of useful information 
concerning musical mat- 
ters in the form of en- 
tertaining quizzes. 192 
pages. $2.75 
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HOW MUSIC 
GREW 


New Revised Edition 
Music from its savage be- 
ginnings to 1940. For all 
ages. 64 illus. 602 pages. 
$5.00 


MUSIC 
THROUGH 
THE AGES 


New Completely Revised 
Edition, 1946. A_ history 
of music. Index. 632 
pages. $5.00 


At all bookstores, or from 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 W. 45th St. e N. Y. 19 


LINDSTROM 


(Continued from page 15) 


It is absurd to set up a double stand- 
ard—one for local music and an- 
other for music on tour. The appe- 
tite for praise is, of course, un- 
limited. The ability to take adverse 
criticism is almost nonexistent. 

I am beginning to think that the 
answer is twofold: (1) preparatory 
writing in advance of a concert to 
explain the nature of the works to 
be heard and to build up an accept- 
ance of the new and the strange; 
(2) printing in detail all the music 
news of the community. 

This can but stimulate interest 
in the subject of music; it can but 
produce a natural growth in taste as 
well. 

I do not think that special pro- 
grams should be prepared for small 
communities. What the artist sings 
in Chicago and San Francisco he 
ought to sing in Hartford. 

I cannot discover that a Broadway 
show prepares special dialogue or 
music for the provinces. If the cast 
is different that is only because of 
economic necessity. The show is the 
same. The music ought to be the 
same, too, for big and little cities. 

It is in the little city that grass- 
roots culture is created. I venture to 
say that the early tastes of the aver- 
age New York concertgoer were 
formed in the little city or in the 
country. Whether or not that is 
true, certainly the concert artist is 
dependent upon taste in the prov- 
inces for his living. New Yorkers 
cannot live by taking in one an- 
other’s cultural washing. 

I firmly believe that New York 
is far less a criterion than most 
metropolitan centers such as Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, or San Francisco. 
In such cities, lack of recognition 
may be taken as synonymous with 
mediocrity. In New York even great- 
ness can be submerged and unrecog- 
nized simply because of abnormal 
competition. A lot of geniuses could 
be lost here. New York’s facilities 
for cultural expression are not com- 
mensurate with its size; they are 
only large enough for its appetite. 

The comparison is, to my way of 
thinking, all in the small city’s favor. 
In behalf of all small cities I want 
to register a protest that we are 
being impoverished of our best tal- 
ents because of the chimera of Town 


Hall and Carnegie Hall and the 
criterion that is supposed to reside 
there. I wonder if it does. 

Meanwhile I refuse to be discoun- 
tenanced by the word provincialism. 
It is in the small cities of this coun- 
try that musical creation has its 
grass roots. 


TAYLOR 


(Continued from page 17) 


their studenis to give them a well- 
rounded repertory. If they would 
make their studios workshops for 
the appraisal of new works, much 


‘time would be saved in finding the 


finest new American music. The 
public would be the beneficiary of 
such a scheme, inasmuch as it would 
be safe to assume that with these 
forces working together, only the 
choicest music would ever reach the 
concert platform. 

In short, I believe that the Ameri- 
can teacher can become an import- 
ant factor in this unified plan that I 
have briefly described. I feel that 
I speak for every sincere and serious 
American teacher when I say that 
we, as a profession, stand ready to 
aid in any organized plan that will 
place American music where it right- 
fully belongs; namely, in a position 
of prestige and respect. 


MARESCA 


(Continued from page 41) 


pate in choirs of different religions. 
Helen Traubel, for example, sang 
in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church and the United Hebrew 
Temple Choir during the same 
period. I wonder how many mem- 
bers of each of these two churches 
exchanged visits or are even familiar 
with the types of choir work pre- 
sented in the other. I wish that some 
of those who are concertgoers would 
realize that there is a great deal of 
wonderful music outside of the con- 
cert halls. 

The columns of the newspapers 
usually list church services and, on 
special occasions, even publish the 
musical programs. Other informa- 
tion about possible churches to at- 
tend may be obtained from friends 
and acquaintances of other faiths or 
from officials of the various churches. 
I don’t think anyone need feel the 
slightest diffidence about attending 
these services or requesting informa- 
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tion concerning them. In my own 
experience people have been de- 
lighted at my interest and glad to 
recommend the best places and 
times to go. 

Incidentally, the music is not 
the only worth-while experience to 
be gained by going to different 
churches. No one with imagination 
and sensibility can attend the serv- 
ices of these many faiths and hear 
the noble music expressive of varied 
beliefs without acquiring a deeper 
understanding of religions. 


GORODNITSKI 
(Continued from page 35) 
Prize, the Rachmaninoff Fund, and 
others that are announced from time 
to time. 

In addition, important managers 
are interested in young musicians 
whose talents not only show prom- 
ise but indicate the fulfillment of 
that promise. These managers are, 
of course, in the business of making 
money and they do not want flash- 
in-the-pan talent on their list, but 
good, substantial musicians whose 
artistry will keep pace with their 
own maturity. 

With so many legitimate avenues 
for the public hearing of young 
talent, with so many managerial out- 
lets available for promising talent 
that shows evilence of attaining ar- 
tistic maturity, there is no need for 
foisting a youngster, who at best has 
not had time to acquire sound fun- 
damentals and who echoes another’s 
ideas, upon the public. It would be 
ever so much better to let that 
youngster have a normal physical 
and musical growth first. Then, 
when the musical capacity is proved 
to be a deep and sustained one, 
public appearance would be of 
greatest benefit to all concerned. 


AFM—CODE 


(Continued from page 31) 


Since it is in the interest of the 
music educator to attract public at- 
tention to his attainments for the 
purpose of enhancing his prestige 
and subsequently his income, and it 
is in the interest of the professional 
musician to create more opportuni- 
ties for employment at increased re- 
muneration, it is only natural that 
upon certain occasions some inci- 
dents might occur in which the in- 
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terests of the members of one or the 
other group might be infringed 
upon, either from lack of fore- 
thought or from lack of ethical 
standards among individuals. 

In order. to establish a clear un- 
derstanding as to the limitations of 
the fields of professional music and 
music education in the United 
States, the following statement of 
policy is adopted by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
and is recommended to those serv- 
ing in their respective fields. 


I. Music EpucATION 


The field of music education, in- 
cluding the teaching of music and 
such demonstrations of music educa- 
tion as do not directly conflict with 
the interests of the professional mu- 
sician, is the province of the music 
educator. It is the primary purpose 
of all the parties hereto that the 
professicnal musician shall have the 
fullest protection in his efforts to 
earn his living from the playing and 
rendition of music; to that end it is 
recognized and accepted that all mu- 
sic to be performed under the ‘code 
of ethics” herein set forth is and 
shall be performed in connection 
with non-profit, non-commercial and 
non-competitive enterprises. Under 
the heading of “Music Education” 
should be included the following: 

1. School Functions initiated by 
the schools as a part of a school pro- 
gram, whether in a school building 
or other building. 

2. Community Functions organ- 
ized in the interest of the schools 
strictly for educational purposes, 
such as those that might be origi- 
nated by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

3. School Exhibits prepared as a 
part of the school district’s courtesies 
for educational organizations or edu- 
cational conventions being enter- 
tained in the district. 

4. Educational Broadcasts which 
have the purpose of demonstrating 
or illustrating pupils’ achievments 
in music study, or which represent 
the culmination of a period of study 
and rehearsal. Included in this cate- 
gory are local, state, regional, and 
national school music festivals and 
competitions held under the aus- 
pices of schools, colleges, and/or 
educational organizations on a non- 
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profit basis and broadcast to ac- 
quaint the public with the results 
of music instruction in the schools. 

5. Civic Occasions of local, state, 
or national patriotic interest, of sul- 
ficient breadth to enlist the sympa- 
thies and cooperation of all persons, 
such as those held by the G.A.R., 
American Legion, and Veterans ol 
Foreign Wars in connection with 
their Memorial Day services in the 
cemeteries. It is understood that 
affairs of this kind may be partici- 
pated in only when such participa- 
tion does not in the least usurp the 
rights and privileges of local pro- 
fessional musicians. 

6. Benefit Performances for local 
charities, such as the Welfare Fed- 
erations, Red Cross, hospitals, and 
so forth, when and where local pro- 
fessional musicians would likewise 
donate their services. 

7. Educational or Civic Services 
that might beforehand be mutually 
agreed upon by the school authori- 
ties and official representatives of the 
local professional musicians. 

8. Audition Recordings for study 
purposes made in the classroom or 
in connection with contest or festi- 
val performances by students, such 
recordings to be limited to exclusive 
use by the students and their teach- 
ers, and not offered for general sale 
or other public distribution. This 
definition pertains only to the pur- 
pose and utilization of audition re- 
cordings and not to matters con- 
cerned with copyright regulations. 
Compliance with copyright require- 
ments applying to recording of com- 
positions not in the public domain 
is the responsibility of the school, 
college, or educational organization 
under whose auspices the recording 
is made. 


II. ENTERTAINMENT 


The field of entertainment is the 
province of the professional musi- 
cian. Under this heading are the 
following: 

1. Civic parades, ceremonies, ex- 
positions, community concerts, and 
community-center activities (see I, 
paragraph 2 for further definition); 
regattas, non-scholastic contests, fes- 
tivals, athletic games, activities or 
celebrations, and the like; national, 
state, and county fairs (see I, para- 
graph 5 for further definition). 

2. Functions for the furtherance, 


directly or indirectly, of any public 
or private enterprise; functions by 
chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and commercial clubs or as- 
sociations. 

3. Any occasion that is partisan or 
sectarian in character or purpose. 

4. Functions of clubs, societies, 
civic or fraternal organizations. 

5- Statements that funds are not 
available for the employment of pro- 
fessional musicians, or that if the 
talents of amateur musical organiza- 
tions cannot be had, other musicians 
cannot or will not be employed, or 
that the amateur musicians are to 
play without remuneration of any 
kind are all immaterial. 

This code shall remain in force 
and effect for one year from Sep- 
tember 22, 1947. At that time the 
parties may come together for the 
purpose of making such revisions in 
this code as they may deem neces- 
sary and as shall be mutually agreed 
upon. 

James C. PETRILLO 
For American Iederation 
of Musicians 


LurHer A. RICHMAN 

For Music Educators 
National Conference 
HEROLp C. Hunt 

For American Association 
of School Administrators 


A FAIR HEARING? 
(Continued from page 7) 
KASTENDIECK, the metropoli- 
tan critic, was asked: 

Does New York’s large foreign- 
born population influence the pro- 
gram content in New York City’s 
concert halls because these people 
want to hear the music of their 
past; or do you think that this is 
the result of laziness or indifference 
on the part of the performers, who 
know but very litthe about what 
has been done in American music? 

Does the snobbism of the concert 
hall enter into the picture at all to 
overrate the value of music with 
foreign names and to underrate 
music with homespun names? 

Are critics in favor of new Amer- 
ican works on the programs? 

Do you feel that the music critic 
has a part to play in the building 
of an American music, and if so, 
what form should his participation 
take? 
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IN THE MOOD | SWEET SUE—JUST YOU 
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ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET | HONKY TONK TRAIN (Boogie Woogie) 


CHARLES VENTURA INTERPRETATIONS 


Bb Tenor Saxophone Solos with Piano Accompaniment 


SHINE _ DARK EYES 
SWEET SUE—JUST YOU _ MEMORIES OF YOU 
WRAP YOUR TROUBLES IN DREAMS | I'LL ALWAYS BE IN LOVE WITH YOU 


ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 


RALPH COLICCHIO GUITAR SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniments 


Guitar Boogie--Super Disc Record No. 1004 Fingers On Fire—Super Disc Record No. 1024 


With Piano or Guitar Accompaniment With Piano or Guitar Accompaniment 
Blue Beat Boogie—Super Disc Record No. 1024 Guitar Jump—Super Disc Record No. 1013 
With Piano or Guitar Accompaniment With Piano or Guitar Accompaniment 
| 
Countin’ Blues—Super Disc Record No. 1013 | Twelfth Street Rag 
With Piano or Guitar Accompaniment With Piano or Guitar Accompaniment 


All Recorded by Arthur Smith on Super Disc Records 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY—LIST PRICE 60 CENTS EACH; USUAL DEALER DISCOUNT 


Wn 
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Cart LInpsTROM, who spoke as a 
representative of the critics from 
smaller cities was asked: 

Does the small-town audience 
need different programs from those 
for the Carnegie Hall audience? 

Do you think that the small city 
concertgoer is afraid of new music, 
considers all new music experi- 
mental, and finds it hard to take; 
or is he no different from his New 
York cousin? 

Can an American musical culture 
be built on an interest in American 
music in New York City and an ab- 
sence of it elsewhere? Is New York’s 
influence so strong that it dictates 
to the country at large? 

Does the continued exodus of 
small-town talent from their home 
cities toward New York help or 
hinder the development of a strong 
American music? Will, for instance, 
the wider experience which the ar- 
tist gains help his home town if 
and when he returns? 


ARTHUR HAUSER was asked to pre- 
sent the publisher’s viewpoint and 
to give his opinion in answer to 
the following questions: 

Does the publisher publish enough 
American music and does it sell? 

Do you feel that the publisher 
owes anything to American music, 
and do you think that his support 
is economically sound as well as 
artistically and patriotically needed? 

What are the qualities of a suc- 
cessful composition? Is it successful 
because it is good, or because it has 
been well promoted? What are the 
steps to good promotion? What 
happens to good music that is not 
well promoted? And finally, do you 
think the music of the past is suc- 
cessful because it is good or because 
it has been well promoted? 

What role should the publisher 
play in promotion, and what role 
should ‘the composer play? 

Will not a policy of printing only 
old-fashioned, or reprinted music 
eventually ruin the music publish- 
ing business and should the pub- 
lisher be continually looking for new 
masters to add to his roster of old 
masters? 


Doucias Moore spoke as an Amer- 
ican composer. He was asked: 

Do you think the American com- 
poser suffers from a dual disability 
—the public dislikes new music be- 
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cause it does not know it and there- 
fore dislikes American music because 
it is new, as well as because it is 
American? 

Much new foreign music is being 
continually played here. How do 
you explain this in the light of the 
above question? 

How do you feel about the foreign 
artist who ignores American music 
when he plays his recital as a guest 
of this country, and for American 
audiences? 

Does the critic treat American 
music fairly? 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT gave clear-cut 
answers to the following questions 
directed at her as a performer: 

Do you think there is too little 
good American music? 

Do you define the word good 
from the art standpoint or from 
the public appeal standpoint? 

Are the critics in New York par- 
ticularly hard on new music? Or do 
you think that the critics are tired of 
hearing the old arias and repertoire 
songs and welcome new numbers? 

Do the provinces want only fa- 
miliar music, nothing new, noth- 
ing heavy; or can one perform new 
American music there too? 

What part of your success is to 
be credited to American music, and 
do you think you would have had 
comparable success without Amer- 
ican music? (This is meant to in- 
clude not only programmed items, 
but also the “dessert”—encores.) 

How do you react to foreign 
artists giving concerts in America 
without a single American item on 
their programs, and would Amer- 
ican artists dare do a comparable 
thing in foreign countries (give a 
program in France minus French 
music, for example)? 

Do you feel that as part of the 
musical culture of America you as 
an artist play a role in the creating 
of American music together with 
the composer? 


Marks LEVINE, speaking as a man- 
ager, responded to the following: 

Do you believe that American 
music on concert programs may be 
good ethics but is bad business? 

Do you advise artists to steer away 
from American music in the prov- 
inces and toward American music 
in New York or vice versa? 

Does the manager owe anything 
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to American music as an advancing 
art, since he derives his livelihood 
from promoting music here and 
should the promotion of more Amer- 
ican music be part of his creed? 

Why does the artist play French 
music in France, Italian music in 
Italy, and yet when he comes here 
does not do us the courtesy of play- 
ing some American music? 

What suggestions would you give 
the performer and the composer to 
make American music office? 


BERNARD TAYLOR was the final 
speaker. In his capacity of teacher, 
he was asked: 

Is the teacher part of the con- 
temporary scene? In other words, 
is he the connecting link between 
the past and the future? 

If the Italian teacher specializes 
in Italian opera, the French teacher 
in French opera, and so on, what 
should the American teacher do 
about American music? 

Many of your pupils will have 
studied for cultural rather than tor 
professional reasons. Should — the 
music of their country be considered 
as part of their culture, or should 
it be ignored? 

Would you feel better if we had 
American opera in the United 
States, and if so can the teacher play 
any part in its creation? 


As Composers-Authors Guild an- 
ticipated, there was division of opin- 
ion on the subject. The Guild be- 
lieves that the papers presented 
merit careful reading because they 
represent the considered thought of 
leaders in American musical life. 

It only remains to state Com- 
posers-Authors Guild’s point 
of view with respect to the two 
fundamental questions asked at the 
beginning of this discussion: “What 
is American music?” and “Is thcre 
any good American music?” To the 
first the answer is very simple, it 
cuts across all problems of aesthetics, 
styles and “isms.” Music by Amer- 
ican composers is American music. 
Music by foreign composers is not 
American music. To the second 
question the answer is: Yes there 


is much good American music, but 
one must look for it if one wishes 
to find it, for most of it is rarely 
played and thus is relatively un- 
known. 
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Miss Chase, instructor at Ball State Teachers College, 


Muncie Indiana, questions the fairness of encouraging 


students to provide free entertainment for civic clubs. 


HE talented high school and 

college students of music must 
grow discouraged furnishing clubs 
free entertainment, with an occa- 
siona] luncheon given them as the 
lollypop for being nice performers. 
They should be paid for the incon- 
venience they suffer, and the bus and 
taxi fares necessary in order “to 
make it back for that two o'clock 
class” should be considered even if 
the group feels that the student en- 
tertainer’s effort was not worthy of 

The audience is delighted if the 
“artists” perform well, and hands 
them a few crumbs of thanks, but 
should the piano be out of tune as 
it often is at clubs, or the damper 
pedal broken, the listeners criticize 
with the same degree of fervor as if 
they had bought their talent for a 
thousand dollars. All of which 
makes the aspiring young artist won- 
der, “Is music worth all of this 
thank-you business?” 

The groups who expect so much 
for so little really have persuaded 
themselves that they are giving the 
student experience and do not con- 
sider the hours of detailed prepara- 
tion. These same people, who usually 
cannot tell a Bach Chorale from a 
Chopin Prelude, readily give the stu- 
dent the credit for missing all the 
notes that sound wrong in the Shos- 
takovich Polka. 

What does youth owe the after- 
noon clubs, circle meetings, four 
o'clock teas, morning musicales, and 
the many other organizations that 
meet from breakfast time until far 
into the night? Unless the organiza- 
tions have created scholarship funds 
or loans of which the students are 
the recipients, the latter owe them 
nothing. How many people would 
ask an expert landscape gardener to 
please landscape their yard because 


they do it so well, and besides it 
would give them additional experi- 
ence and others could view their 
good work? Ora mason to build a 
nice garage because he’s exception- 
ally skillful in the art of bricklay- 
ing? 

Now the student may enjoy shar- 
ing and displaying his talent, most 
youths do, but so many groups who 
have enjoyed this privilege of free 
listening have abused it that many 
schools who aid in producing good 
talent are rebelling against supply- 
ing it free. 

Advanced college students may put 
on an almost professional recital, 
but the chances are that the audience 
will be made up of friends, relatives, 
and other music students, 

Club scouts seldom even go hunt- 
ing for professional talent. Their 
search is for quick and easy, that’s 
off-my-shoulders programs delivered 
to their door free—not even C. O. D. 
The smaller cities are more given to 
penny pinching than the larger ones. 
In the larger cities talent is contacted 
through conservatories and through 
music departments of colleges and 
universities, which exact fees for 
their students’ performances. 

The program chairmen of clubs 
everywhere must realize that the 
good artistic performer did not hap- 
pen overnight; that years of hard 
work, long practice, sacrifice perhaps 
on the part of a parent, plus an am- 
bition to do something exceptionally 
well are behind his accomplishments. 
When all organizations create a fund 
for programs, as their contribution 
for the encouragement of youth, and 
agree to pay a reasonable minimum 
fee for a student performance, they 
will in turn find themselves with bet- 
ter programs arranged with less ef- 
fort. It will be an investment that is 
wise and fruitful. 
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